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ees WHERE? 


In the East they start from New York, Boston and 
Montreal; in the West they start from Chicago, Peoria, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and Pittsburg, connecting at both 
eastern and western terminals with the great transporta- 
tion systems of America. 
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One of the minor excellencies of the THOMAS is in itself so vital and so " 
og Sap as to be deserving of special and serious consideration. Setting aside ( NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER E 
or the moment, therefore, the significant tact that the 50 H.P. Thomas is capable , the 
of delivering from 6 to 60 miles per hour on the high speed without shifting gears; é LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN cie 
that it has a greater number of expensive and efficient bearings than any other car ) BIG FOUR ROUTE P. 
in the world, and that it has won this year the extraordinary honor of being ¢ i 
. . bx. t . } ° . e \ 
pronounced the most highly standardized car in the world, let us consider this $ MICHIGAN CENTRAL tei 
one essential feature, to wit: ‘ BOSTON 3 ALBANY i 
¢ ] 
e 
The Thomas Back Stop Safety Device PITTSBURG & LAKE ERIE a 
There have been safety devices put forward that are not safe; that in themselves contain elements \ LAKE ERIE & WESTERN * 
of, risk and peril. In the THOMAS @o// rear wheels are fitted with powerful ratchets and pawls ly 
which are controlled from the seat and can be instantly thrown into action. They will positively , INDIANA, ILLINOIS & IOWA ru 
hold the car if for any reason the motor is stopped on a hill side. ¢ : st 
It may be asked: will not the brake do the same § LAKE ERIE, ALLIAN CE & WHEELIN G ft 
thing? The THOMAS has four powerful brakes, with ( 
unusual width of braking surface. But like all others 2 NEW YORK & OTTAWA and n 
they must be released when power is applied There's § 
cr the danger lies. But the pawl need not be dis- ° RUTLAND RAILROADS b 
engaged. It does not interfere with the car’s forward § 
° ° ‘ 2 ¢ 
motion, but will check any backing instantly. e n 
¢ For a copy of “*AMERICA’S SUMMER-RESORTS,”’ which is No. 3 of the New York © 
Get the 1906 Thomas Catalogue and learn more ¢ Central Lines’ ‘‘Four-Track Series,’ containing a map of the territory from Denver to New York, ti 
ee eee lees and: the other - $ as Montreal and Bar Harbor inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager F 
Thomas the title of “the most thoroughly stan e eneral Advertising Department, Grand Centrai Station, New York- 
dardized car in the world.” ' f 
a 
THE THOMAS MOTOR CO. W. J. LYNCH 
1196 Niagara St. Bufialo, N. Y. Passenger Traffic Manager 
Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers Chicago 
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AINSLEE’S 
MAGAZINE 4 

FOR MAY 3 


will contain the first instalment 


of a Great Novel by 


‘ MAY SINCLAIR 


Author of 
“THE DIVINE FIRE” 


It is, indeed, so great a story that readers 












President Hadley 
of Yale University GHBRaLTAR 
Recently Said: Bee. 
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“If a man’s purposes and 


ae are pe te oe Pe The protection of the home 
is one of the first steps toward 














Fg of Ainslee’s will agree with the author @ seeking to attain them for the realization of an ideal life 
2e) that it “The Divine Fire’”’ in strength, in interest, in artistic skill. =\7 : , 
a sie q himself at the expense of 
} W. A. Fraser Elizabeth Duer S : And Life Insuranc rid 
AL) will have “The Glove Stakes,” the first is the author of the novelette “The Lord his fellow men, they are oe peor 
' of a series of six racing stories. of the Isle.” 
A ait Other contributors will be Kate Jordan, 
Ms Mrs. C. N. Williamson George Hibberd, Jemes Branch Cabell. thing that human ability 
2 will contribute a short story entitled “Lady Pomona Penrin, Mary Manners and 


Pam’s Bridge Debts Anne Rittenhouse. and foresight have ever yet 


NOW ON SALE “If his ideals are such that devised. 








FREE—ART PORTFOLIO—FREE 


Ainslee’s Magazine has at great expense prepared 
a “Portfolio of Art Photographs of Miss Max- 
ine Elliott,” one of America’s most beautiful and 3 
popular actresses. The Portfolio contains six large ii il fe OS 
sized real carbon photographs colored by hand. They - 
are the latest and best pictures of Miss Elliott, taken by * ; Hs 
one of the most skilled photographers in the land. The AIN y he 
pictures are mounted on a heavy mat paper and folded MAGAZINE ‘ 
into a binder, and may be retained in a binder making 
an artistic Portfolio—or they can be easily removed ani 
framed complete, no other mat being necessary. It is 
impossible to fully describe the Portfolio here. _ Its nov- ORTFOLIO 
elty and beauiy must be seen to be appreciated. Every 
lover of the beautiful should secure one. The Portfolio 
cannot be bought ~ but every subscriber to Ainslee’s CONTAINING 
remitting regular subscription price of $1.80, can 


secure one free. If not satisfactory, money wil be ART HaTocharas 


refunded on request. 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE | 
91 Seventh Avenue, New York City Miho Nine Uk, Uy 
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each step toward their real- Write your name and address 
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ization means the advance- on the margin of this advertise- 
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: ment and send for a plan of 
ment of those about him, 
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home protection and saving that 
his purposes are Christian.”’ will interest you. 


Write Now While You Think of it. 


The Prudential] | ; 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Dept. Y Home Office: NEWARK, N, J. 
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WONTON Shooting-Oiler 




















6é ORN out—for want oflubrication!”’ 
That’s the verdict on 60 per 
cent. of ‘retired’? Motor-Cars. 

Because, Motorists don’t yet understand 
the vast importance of uniform, and suffi- 
cient Lubrication. 

They think Lubricationis a mere Facility— 

They think it just ““*makes the machine run 
smoother, and go better.”’ 

They don’t realize that when they ave not 
wearing out Lubricant at 6 cents a pound 
(50c a gallon), in running, they ave wearing 
out friction surfaces—or Bearings — worth 
more than $50.00 per pound. 

But ¢ha?t's the situation in a nut-shell. 

A perfectly lubricated Bearing practicaliy 
doesn’t wear at all. 

Get that clearly through your head, Mr. 
Motorist— 

—A perfectly lubricated Bearing practical- 
ly doesn’t wear at all, in either fast or slow 
running. 

And a bearing run at high speed with in- 

sufficient lubrication w7/] wear out more in 
two miles than it would have worn in 100 miles 
if properly lubricated. 

That’s a difference of 5000 per cent. you'll 
notice! 

And it isn’t a mere figure of speech either, 
but a certified fact. i 

So,— proper Lubrication means more,—far 
more,— than smooth-running, speed, motor- 
efficiency, and non-heating. 

It means /ife to the Car,—probably three 
times as much life— Wear,—durability. 

Some Cars require far more lubrication 
than others, per mile of travel. 

Because some cheap Cars have coarsely 
finished bearings, that develop great heat 
and friction in running, so that they “eat 
4 ’ Lubricant as greedily as they do Gas- 
oline. 

The engines of many Cars are too frail 
and small for the Power they mst develop 
in order to produce the Road-speed pledged 
by their makers. 

The Motors on these Cars MUST be run at 
as many vevolutions per minute, in order to 
make 20 miles an hour of Road-speed, as 
the motor of a Winton Model K would have 
to be run to produce a road-speed of 50 miles 
an hour. 

Consider the tremendous difference in 
Wear, on the Motor, which that represents. 

And, of course, a Motor that must be run 
twice to three times as fast at ordinary 
road -speed, not only wears out twice to three 
times as fast, but really needs several times 
as much Lubricant, because of the Heat 
thus developed through friction. 

Think ¢hat over for a Minute! 


The Winton Model K has the smoothest and 
hardest Steel ‘Bearings’? ever put into a 
Motor-Car, being ground absolutely true to 
— tests of One-thousandth part of 
an inch 

And,because of the Mirror-finished smooth- 
ness, and “‘trueness”’ of every Winton Model 
K bearing, it needs Jess Lubricant than other 
Cars which are less carefully finished. 

But, for all that, we know Lubrication is 
such a vifal thing inthe Life of a Car that 
we have, this season, utilized the most perfect 
system of Automatic Lubrication ever de- 
vised and patented. 

That system is as 7nfaliible in its action 
as the law of Wear upon unlubricated Bear- 
ings. 

It does not trust to any Gravity feed device 
either, — to any compressed air, or other 
so-called automatic system — which has 
been found wanting under certain conditions 
of weather, hill-climbing, or road-angle. 

The Winton Model K Lubricator actually 
shoots the Oil on to each Bearing in the exact 
quantity needed for each revolution. 

This “Shooting’”’ is done by. a powerful 
Syringe, operated by the Motor itself— 

The Syringe action is thus speeded to de- 
liver each charge, to each bearing, at the 
exact time the bearing meeds it, and at what- 
ever speed the Car is running. 

It does not supply a wasteful surplus for 
acertain period and then a dangerous short- 
age for another period,—as practically all 
other so-called ‘‘Automatic Lubricators”’ do. 

* * * 


But, it shoots the Oil to each bearing so 
frequently and surely that a thin film is infal- 
libly maintained continuously between the 
two friction Surfaces. 

It also shoots the Oil so forcefully that no 
thickened condition of the fluid (due to cold 
weather or other cause) can permit its clog- 
ging in the tube, or failing of delivery at the 
precise place itis needed and at the precise 
time it is needed. 

The znfallibility and uniformity of this 
Winton Model K Lubricating system means 
at least $500 more /zfe to the Car, more dur- 
ability, through saving of Wear than the same 
Car could have with the mext best Lubri- 
cating system. 

Our book, ‘“‘The Motor-Car Dissected,” 
explains why, in detail. Copy mailed free 
on request. 

The ‘‘Winton Model K”’ has 30 Horse Pow- 
er or better. Pneumatic Speed Control, Win- 
ton Twin-springs and big 34-inch Tires. Price, 
$2,500, and only one grade manufactured. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. L 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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There Is No Better Way 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 


CINCINNATI 


THAN THE 


MONON ROUTE 


WICAGO.JyoeaNApouts ¢-fo4 














4 TRAINS A DAY 4 


Standard and Compartment Sleep- 
ers on Nigut Trains, Parlor and 
Dining Cars on Day Trains. 


Cuas. H. Rockwett Frank J. Reep 
Traffic Manager Gen, Pass. Agent 
CHICAGO 
ON _ 
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you need toward a higher salary in your present 
work or for a better position in a more con- 
genial occupation. 

The International Correspondence Schools 
have been the means of raising thousands of 
underpaid men out of poor positions. You can 








Nalaried 


‘‘He’s got a good job because he has a pull.” 
How often have you heard this said about men 
occupying high salaried positions? 

The coupon shown below is ‘‘ the first pull’’ 


have their names, addresses and stories if you 
want them. What the I. C. S. has done for 
others it can and will do for you. There are 
still thousands of positions paying high salaries, 
just waiting for competent men. With the 
help of the I. C. S. you can qualify for one of 
them. No special Leoetadas 1 is necessary. All 
you need to know is how to read and write. No 
considerable amount of money is required. 
Arrangements will be made to easily suit your 
circumstances. The first step toward getting a 
high salaried position is to mark and mail the 
coupon. By reading it you will see it places 
you under no obligation whatever, simply being 
an easy way of securing free advice. 


International Correspondence Schools 


Box 1198, SCRANTON, PA. 
| Please explain, without further obligation on my 
1 part, how I can qualify for a larger salary in 
the position before which I have ob ws 9 





Bookkeeper Mechan’! Draftsman| 

Stenographer Foreman Plumber 

Advertisement alee Elec. iageins pon. 

Show Card Write: Mech. En 

Window Seleener. Surveyor 

Commercial Law for Stationary Engineer 
Corporat’n Employees] Civil Engineer 

Illustrator Building Contractor 

Civil Service Arch’t’c’l Draftsman 

Chemist Architect 

Textile min Supt. Bridge Engineer 

Electrici Structural Engineer 

Elec. Ma inoat Mining Engineer 

















| Name 





Street and No. 








' City 
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and had nothing the matter withit. I wanted a fine horse. But, 
I didn’t know anything about horses much. And,I didn’t know 
the man very well either. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse, once. He said it was a fine horse 


So I told him I wanted to try the horse fora month. He said “‘all 
fixz1t, but pay me first, and I’ll give back your money if the horse isn’t 
all cight.” 

W .1,I didn’t like that. I was afraid the horse wasn’t “all right” 
and that I might have to whistle for my moneyifI once parted with 
it. So I didn’t buy the horse although I wanted it badly. Now this set 
me thinking. 

You see { make washing machines—the “1900” Gravity Washer. 

And, I said to myself, lots of people may think about my Washing 
Machines as I thought about the horse, and about the man who owned it. 

But I’d never know, because they wouldn’t write and tellme. You 
see I sell all my Washing Machines by mail. (I sold upwards of 500,- 
000 that way already—nearly five million dollars’ worth.) 

So, thought I, it’s only fair enough to let people try my Washing 
Machines for a month, before they pay for them, just as I wanted to 
try the horse. 

Now, our “1900’”’ Gravity Washer is a new invention, and I know 
whatit willdo. I knowit will wash clothes without wearing them, in 
less than half the time they can be washed by hand, or by any ordinary 
machine. 

When I say half the time I mean half—not alittle quicker, but twice 
as quick. 

I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in Six minutes. 
I know no Washer made by any other concern can do that, inless than 
12 minutes, without wearing out the clothes. 

I’m in the Washing Machine business for Keeps. That’s why I 
know these things so surely. Because I have to know them, and there 
isn’t a Washing Machine made that I haven't seen and studied. 

Our “1900” Gravity Washer does the work so easy that a child can 
run it almost as well as a strong woman. And, it don’t wear the 
clothes, nor fray edges, nor break buttons, the way all other washing 
machines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the threads of the clothes 
like a Force Pump might. 

If people only knew how much hard work the “1900” Gravity 
Washer saves every week, for 10 yea years,—and how much longer their 
clothes would wear, they would fall over each other trying to buy it. 

So, said I to myself, I'll just do with my 1900” Gravity Washer 
what I wanted the man to do with the horse. Only, I won’t wait for 
people to ask me. I'll offer to do it first, andI’ll “make good” the offer 
every time. That’s how I sold nearly half a million Washers. 
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This “1900” Gravity Washer 
Must Pay for Itself 


I will send any res 
liable person a ‘‘1900”’ 
Gravity Washer on a 
full month’s free trial! 
I'll pay the freight out 
of my own pocket. 
And if you don’t want 
the machine after 
you’ve usedita month 
T’ll take it back and 
pay the freight that 
way,too. Surely that’s s 
fair enough, isn’tit? 

Doesn’t it prove 
that the “1900” Gravity 
Washer must be all 

hat Ilsay itis? How 
could I make anything 
out of such a deal as 
that, if I hadn’t the 
finest thing that ever 
happened, for Wash- 
ing Clothes—the quick- 
est, easiest and hand- 
iest Washer on Earth? 
It will save its whole 
costin a few months, 
in Wear and Tear on 
clothes alone. And 
then it will save 50 
cents to 75 cents a week over that in washerwoman’s wages. If you 
keep the machine after a month’s trial, I'll let you pay for it out_of 
what itsaves you. Ifit saves you 60c a week send me 50c a week, ’till 
paid for. 

I'll take that cheerfully and I’ll wait for my money until the 
machine itself earns the balance. 

Now, don’t be suspicious. I’m making you a simple, straight- 
forward offer, that you can’t risk anything on anyhow. I’m willing to 
do all the risking myself! Dropme a line today and let me send you 
a book about the 1900 ‘Gravity’ Washer, that washes Clothes in 6 
minutes. Or, I'll send the machine on to you, a reliable person, if you 
Say so, and take all the risk myself. Address me this way.—R. F. 
Bieber, Gen. Mgr. “1900 Washer Co.,”’ 5863 Henry St., Binghamton. 
N. Y., or 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. Don’t delay, write me a 
post card now, while you think of it. 
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‘Two Soaps with but a single thought 
“CLEANLINESS” 














THE PERFECT 
PURITY of Hand 
Sapolio makes it a 
very desirable toilet 
article; it contains 
no animal fats, but 
is made from the 
most healthful of the 
vegetable oils. Hand 
Sapolio is related to 
Sapolio only because 








it is made by the 
same company, but | 
it is delicate, smooth, 
dainty, soothing, and 
healing to the most 
tender skin. Don't 
infer, Try it! 
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THE FAME OF 
SAPOLIO has 
reached far and 
wide. Everywhere 
in millions of homes 
there is a regard for 
it which cannot be 
shaken. Sapolio is 
one of the articles 
which in this busy 
age shortens the 
amount of time and 
effort expended in 
labor. Your house- 
work will be re- 
duced one third if 


you use Sapolio. 
































“You have just come into a piece of 

good fortune, Miss, and you will here- 

after get more out of life. You will 

have bettér health, a fair soft skin, and 

will be welcome among the best people.” 
rove HSER SEMEL ISA TE Pann 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
$352 & $3:° SHOES sek 


Ww. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line cannot 
be equalled at any price 


W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS MORE 
MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
9 disprove this statement. 

If I could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite care 
with which every pair of shoes is made, you would 
realize why W.L, Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to 
make, why they hold their shape, fit better, wear 
longer, and are of greater intrinsic value than any 
other $3.50 shoe. 

W. L. Douglas Strong [Made Shoes for 

Men, $2.50, $2.00. ys’ School and 

Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50 
CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes. Take 
no substitute. None genuine without his name and price stamped 
on bottom. Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


W.!.. DOUGLAS, Dept. 6, Brockton, Mass. 

















Eyre, Jr., Arch’t, Phila, 


Intend to Build? 


It will pay you to send a postal card for 
samples of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


on wood, showing exactly how the beautiful 
moss-greens, bark - browns, weather - grays, 
etc., look when applied. They are much 
cheaper than paint, and their soft, velvety 
coloring effects far handsomer. The only 
stains made of Creosote, ‘the best wood 
preservative known.”’ 


SAMUEL CABOT, 9 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at All Central Points 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
AY A CENT if not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 

DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a 

pair of tires 

from anyone at any price until you receive 

our latest art Catalogues illustrating 

and describing every kind of bicycle, and 

have learned our unheard of prices and 
marvelous new offers. 

is all it will cost you 


ONE CENT to write a postal and 


everything will be sent you free postpaid 
by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIR™=S, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up-Wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 54-C, CHICAGO 











MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


(oN You can make BIG MONEY 
\ y Stereopticons Entertaining the Public. 
" Nothing affords Letter opportunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
andexplicitinstruc- 
tions at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. The 
Field is Largecom- 
prising the regular 
theater and lecture 
circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, 
Public Schools, Lodges, and General Public Gatherings. Our En- 
tertainment Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains 
everything. Sent Free. C AGO PROJECTING CO., 

5 Dearborn Street, Dept. 156, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Missouri Municipal Bonds 
We own and offer $50,000 Nevada Schools, 
a $25,000 Kansas City Schools, $24,000 5% 
Drainage Bonds and many similar 
issues. We offer no high rates but Abso- 
lute Security. Write for our May list. 
Find out why Life Companies, Savin 
Banks, Colleges, and other cautious people 
seek our securities. Our references convinee 
—Our record of 16 years and millions invested 
annually—your safe guard. Send for informa- 
tion, lists, Brochures, etc. 

WILLIAM R. COMPTON BOND and MORT- 
GAGE CO., 11 Wardell Bldg., Macon, Mo. 


THE LAW some 


AS LINCOLN DID 
The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares ambi- 
tious students for the Bar, any 
state; covers Theory & Practice 
authoritatively, simply. Marks 
an epoch first few sets at 


oF 
SPECIAL PRICE. Write 


REDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
4 E. Madison Street, Chicago 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 
W.. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W.C., 
and The International News Co., 5 Breams Bldgs., 
Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street 
Arcade. Copyright 1906 by P. F. Collier & Son. 
Entered as second-class matter Februarv 16, 1905, 
at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Notice to Subscribers 

Change of Address -Subscribers when ordering a 
change of address should give the old as weil as the 
new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse 
before the change can be made, and before the first 
copy of Cot.isr’s will reach any new subscriber. 





VOLUME XXXVII NUMBER 4 


10 CENTS PER COPY 


$5.20 PER YEAR 





NEW YORK SATURDAY APRIL 21 


1906 





Gossip. Cover Design 


Editorials E . 
In the Pennsylvania Coal Fields. 
What the World is Doing . 
Under the White Terror—II , 
My Father’s Brother. Story . 
Up For Trial. IIi—The Witness 
The Song of the Flags. Poem 

Plays of the Month A 
Madrigal. Poem . p A 


Bird Protection’s First Martyr . 


Some Flowers that Bloom in the Spring 


Illustrated with Photographs 
Illustrated with a Cartoon, and Photographs 
Illustrated by Martin Justice 


Iliustrated by Granville Smith 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Drawn by A. B. FROST Page 
Cartoon by E. W. KEMBLE 9 
: ‘ P ‘ . 10-11 
Photographs 2 F ‘ 12 
; : : : ' 13 

° ALBERT EDWARDS 16 

. JOHN FARWELL MOORS 18 

; . ARTHUR TRAIN 21 
S. WEIR MITCHELL, M. D. 23 
; . ARTHUR RUHL 24 

. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 26 

; . HERBERT K. JOB 28 








and June 1. 


request. 





ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A SHORT STORY 


Collier’s offers one thousand doilars for the best short story received between March 1 
This premium will be awarded in addition to the price paid for the 
story, and all accepted stories will be paid for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, 
except in the case of authors who have an established and higher rate. 
receive their regular rate. A booklet giving full particulars of the contest will be mailed upon 
Address Fiction Department, Collier’s, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


These authors will 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


With your first order for one of our $10.00 Made to Order Suits, 
we will give you an extra pair of $5 0) pants, also a fancy vest 
and suit case as a premium to help us introduce our clothing. 
You get 


THE WHOLE OUTFIT 
FOR ONLY $10.00 

We make these suits to order 
from strictly all-wool fashiona- 
ble cloths cut, tailored and fin- 
ished in the very latest style. 

If a suit made by usis not ex- 
actly as claimed or if you find a 
single thread of cotton in the 
cloth from which we make our 
$10 Suits you may keep 
the Suit and we will give you 

YOUR MONEY BACK 

We have customers in every 
state of the union now wear- 


ing our $10 Suits, why not 
yout 


Remember, 

an extra pair of fine worsted 
stylish $5.00 pants, also a 
fancy-dress vest, and a patent 
suit case, goes With every 
suit. All for only $10.00 
s and your money refunded if not satisfied. 
Write for free samples, fashion plate, tape and measure- 
ment blanks. Address 


THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 
367 Kesner Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
Reference: Royal Trust Bank. Capital and surplus, $900,000. 
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A Chance for You 
To Make Money 


Here’s a wonderful little machine 
that turns a pound of pure sugar 
into thirty 5-cent bags of whole- 
some candy in 8 minutes. Figure 
the profits for yourself. The candy 
sells as rapidly as you can hand it 
out. Made by 


The Empire 


Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, car- 
nivals, picnics and every place where there 
are crowds. You can have a pleasant summer 
and clear several hundred dollars. Many stu- 
dents are paying their way thro’ college with 
it. Lots of fun and good profit. You can op- 
erate it any where and the money you take in 
is mostly clear gain. 


Send today for Catalog and 
Full Particulars 


EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE COMPANY 
Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















Domino 


le ad 


ieee : 
Sold only in 5lb. sealed boxes! 
IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” WH 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


IGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 





e~o By grocers everywhere. cxo 








8, 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Summer Underwear 


keeps the skin cool, clean and fragrant, 
when the sun sizzles. 

"Porosknit" lets your body breathe 
through its thousands of air spaces. 

"Porosknit" absorbs all excess mois- 
ture, dries in a wink, sheds odor and 
dampness immediately. 

"Porosknit" is light, soft, "stretchy" 
and being cut with tailor care, fits in 
neck and shoulder just like a coat. 

Ask your dealer for 

R to 
Booklet in blue and gold, "From Dawn 
to Bed" free to those who write for it. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
3 Washington St., Amsterdam, New York 











6 WONDERS IN 1 








I Do you want to clean bot- 
tles, tumblers and lamp 
chimneys automatically? 
Do you want a perfectly 
noiseless and effective cool- 
ing fan in the kitchen to 
make the hot season bear- 
able? 

III Do you want a magic egg- 
beater which will beat eggs, 
whip cream or salad dress- 
ing by itself while you at- 
tend to other iene 9 

Y Do you want a self-operat- 
ing emery wheel on which 
to sharpen and clean your 
knives, scissors and edged 
tools? 
Do you want a splendid 
cotton polishing wheel re- 
volving so fast that you can 
make your silverware an 
cutlery shine as it never 
shone before? 

Do you want a powerful 

little motor for 20 useful 

ends about the home, to run 


- 
< 





< 


< 
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sewing machine, meat chop- 
per, small dynamo, cooling 
fan, etc.? 


‘Turn the fancet—that’s all’ 


If interested in any of these remarkable claims you want our 
‘Little Wonder’? Water Moror which will attach to your 
water faucet, smooth or threaded, in a jiffy. A line from you 
brings our attractive FREE descriptive booklet telling all about 
it Don’t be deceived by cheap, worthless imitations, 
WARNER MOTOR CO., Dept. 10, Flatiron Bldg., N. ¥. City 
Mfrs. of Water Motors 1-16 to 10 H.P. Water Fans & Accessories 



















BORATED 
TALCUM 





CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skin troubles, ** 4 /ittle 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for tt,”* 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or maiied on receiptof 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Samseple /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 


















Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by Express Prepaid 


Beautiful and attractive 








patterns, choice color- 
Sizes and Prices ings. Woven in one 
9x6 ft. $3.25 | piece. Both sides can 
9x74g ft. 3.75 | be used; more durable 
9x9 ft. 4.25 | than high-priced carpets. 
9 x 1034 ft. 4.75 | Sold to you direet at 
9x12 ft 5.25 one profit. Money re- 
9x15 ft. 6.25 | funded if not satisfac- 











tory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687B Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa 








ATENTSS scoxrazx 


This BOOK is the result of our 20 years experience and tells 
all about Patents. Illustrates 100 Mechanical Movements 
and contains a Full History of all the Great Money Making 
Inventions of the Century. Book FREE to Everyone. 


O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 

























1000 PLAYS 


of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para- 
phernalia, wigs, makeup, castumes, scenery, 
etc., can be found in our new catalog, over 
100 pages, illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 
Send for it to-day 
FREE THE CREST TRADING CO. 


23B Witmark Bldg, New York | 
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How The Life 
Is Taken Out of 


Clear Skin 











O YOU know 
who steals 
most com- 
plexions ? 

The Sherlock 

Holmes of 

Chemistry al- 

ways detects 

the presence of 
the greatest 
complexion 
thief and 
warns you 
against him. 
This Sher- 
lock Holmes 
is better known 
as Red Litmus Paper, and the thief is 
Alkali—free in common soap. 

All common soap is made of an alkalz 
—caustic soda with acid fats, such as 
tallow, and aczd oils. 

Free Alkali in common soaps steals 
the otis which nature provides for your 
skin to keep it lubricated — soft and 
flexible. 

And so—common soap leaves your 
skin dry, hard, shriveled up and prone 
to crack. 

You can easily prove this for yourself, 
by looking through a strong microscope 
at skin that has been frequently washed 
with a common alkali soap. 

And now “Sherlock Holmes” comes 
into the case— 

Chemists look for AZkalz withRed Lit 
mus Paper. 

When Red 
Litmus Paper 
turns due it 
shows that it 
has found 
Alkali. 

S> it furn- 
ishes the sim- 
ple means of 
making an 
infaliible test. You can make this test 
yourself. 

First—take the soap you now use for 
the toilet and bath, if it isn’t Resinol 
Soap (you can try that later) and make 
a good strong “suds” in a glass. 

Now dip the piece of Red Litmus 
Paper into the “suds.” 

If the Red Litmus Paper turns d/ue 
(see Figure 1), it proves that there’s 
free A/lka/z in the soap you use. 

And that proves that the soap you tse 
surely harms your skin—your com- 
plexion. 

That’s how the Sherlock Holmes of 
Chemistry “shows up” the zkzef in com- 
mon soap. 

Now try the same test with Resinol 
Soap. 

We will gladly send you a sample cake 
—see cur offer below. 















<em, true skin, be- 
eT > } cause you see 
how clear 

and clean it 

leaves your 

saad outer. skin 
and your 

pores and 


Resinol soap won’t turn the 
Litmus Paper blue (see Figure 
2) simply because there 
isn’t any free alkali in 
Resinol Soap. 

You see, while com- 
mon soap robs your 
skin, Resinol Soap 
feeds it—keeps 
it in the pink of 
healthy con- 
dition. 

Because Resi- 
nol Soap nour- 
ishes the true 
skin. 

It does do 
what no other 
soap can do. 5 

For the microscope proves that 
common soap simply clogs up your 
pores, which should be open and 
clear, not only to keep you in good 
health, but also to furnish access to 
your true skin, which is beneath your 
surface skin. 


Therefore, common soap can’t reach 
your true skin to give it nourishment, 
even if common soap should have any- 
thing nourishing in it. 

And your true skin needs nourish- 
ment, because it contains all the organs 
and elements which make or mar skin 
health and beauty. 

The microscope proves that Resinol 
Soap does 
nourish the 








how greedily 
and gratefully the pores absorb the 
nourishing, softening, soothing ele- 
ments in Resinol Soap and carry 
them down to the true skin. 


Resinol Soap preserves, purifies and 
beautifies the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands. 


It possesses qualities for making the 
skin sweet and healthy that other soaps 
cannot claim. 


It has proved itself the only safe 
soap for all purposes of the toilet, bath 
and nursery. 


Resinol Soap ‘‘smells clean’’—has a 
scent which is suggestive of its refresh- 
ing purity. 

The price is 25 cents per cake, but 
it lathers so readily that a __— 
cake lasts much longer 
than acake of ordinary 
soap. 

Your druggist sells it. 





If You Have Not Used It, Make a 10 Day « 
Trial of Resinol Soap at Our Expense 


We want to send you with our compliments a ten 
days’ sample of Resinol Soap and a copy of our hand- 


some and interesting “Beauty Album.” 


Just write your name and Address on a postal card 


and direct it now to 


RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
537 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Red Litmus 
does not turn 


Resinol Soap. 
Fig. 2. 
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CENTURY 


FIRST GARDEN NUMBER of THE CENTURY 


SOME SPECIAL GARDEN ARTICLES 


NELLY CUSTIS IN THE THE GARDENS OF CORNISH 
MOUNT VERNON GARDEN By Frances Duncan, author of ‘*Mary’s 

A beautiful colored frontispiece by Anna Garden,’’ showing the places of Stephen Parrish, 
Whelan Betts of ‘‘Nelly Custis in the Mount Maxfield Parrish, Charles A. Platt, Norman 
Vernon Garden,’’ gives distinction to the first Hapgood, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Kenyon 
*‘Garden Number of the Century.”’ Cox and many others. 


THE OLD GARDEN AT MT.VERNON AN ANCIENT GARDEN 

By Francis E. Leupp. A brief sketch of By Helen Evertson Smith. A delightful ac- 
Washington’s garden, which was laid out with count of a garden at Sharon, Conn., that was 
the precision so characteristic of him. Illustrated planned or ‘‘sketched in’’ at the close of the 
by Guerin. Also an account of a visit to Revolution. The narrative is full of the personal 
Mount Vernon in the time of Washington, element and beautifully illustrated by Guerin. 


with plan of the grounds. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL TREAT- 
WHERE TO PLANT WHAT MENT OF A SMALL GARDEN 
By George W. Cable. A study in effects to After conversations with Mr Charles A, 
produce a harmonious whole, taking into con- Platt. dow to make the garden an effective 
sideration natural and artificial surroundings, soil, | supplement to the house to secure an artistic 
light, etc. Illustrated. whole. 


TWO OTHER GREAT FEATURES 


REFLEX LIGHT FROM AFRICA THE TRAINING OF THE HUMAN 

; a; . PLANT. By Luther Burbank. A powerful 

By Charles Francis Adams, stating with great and significant article by the California wizard 

claiming that food and environment are greater 
factors than heredity. 


force his reasons for changing his views in regard 
to the Negro Problem in America. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
for MAY 








ON CREDIT 
For Wedding and Commencement Gifts 


Spring time is here the season when all the world is joyous and beauti- 
ful, when Diamonds and Flowers hold their sway. School days will soon be 
over and Commencement Day is close at hand—then too, it will soon be June the 
month of weddings, receptions and anniversaries. Will there be a June bride or gradu- 
ate in your home? If not, surely there will be in the home of some loved one or friend and 
you will wish to remember the occasion by a suitable gift. 
LET US HELP YOU SELECT AN APPROPRIATE “GIFT. It is at such times that the Loftis 
System is a welcome convenience. It is our pleasure to offer our patrons their choice of our large 
and complete line of beautiful and artistic wedding and anniversary presents at terms to suit 
their convenience. 
WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOME NEW CATALOGUE The Finest ever issued, 66 pages 1,000 
illustrations of Beautiful Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches, etc. High Grade E Igin and Wal- 
tham Watches, Ladies’ and Gents’ sizes, and all other kinds of Jewelry, Silverware, etc. 
Select any article you wish and it will be sent on approval, If entirely satisfactory. 
retain it, paying one-fifth cash, and the balance in eight equal monthly pay- 
ments. Remember there is no interest to pay. Write for Our Catalogue. 
S OUR PRICES ARE AS LOW IF NOT LOWER than the ordinary spot 
cash retail jeweler. This is made possible by the fact that we are 
direct importers and sell a thousand Diamonds where 
the retail jeweler sells one. 













































Buying 
a diamond 
is not an ex- 
travagance, it 






THE OLD 






is invest t. 
ORIGINAL Diamonds have. in- 
DIAMONDS ; creased in value more than 
20% during the past 12 months. 
ON CREDIT Whether they will eo te or not 
during the next year we cannot guarantee, 
but diamond experts predict an even greater 

HOUSE perts p g 


increase during the coming year. 

Write Today for Our New Catalog. 
DIAMOND CUTTERS 
WATCHIIAKERS - JEWELERS 
Dept. D38, 92 to 96 State Street 
Chicago, Hl., U. S. A. 


OFTIS = 











The Railways of the Future 


The ‘“Cape-to=Cairo” 
Route == 


and other African Railways— 
Illustrated — by Lt.-Col. Sir 
Percy Girouard of the Royal 
Engineers and the foremost 
authority upon African railway 
matters. 


One of the long cherished 
dreams of the late Cecil Rhodes 
was to connect by railroads, 
under English management, the 
Northern with the Southern 


Victoria Falls from the West Bank end of Africa. 


A Corner of Normandy 
By MADAME WADDINGTON 

A charming description of a little-visited part of Normandy full ot the most 
interesting traditions and historical and romantic interest. Illustrated by F. Walter 
Taylor, who has spent the summer in Normandy visiting the places described and 
studying the people. 


General Sam Houston and Secession 
By SENATOR CHARLES A. CULBERSON of Texas 

A historically interesting study of the attitude of the Texan leader and 
his action in the great political crisis. 


Vanishing Indian Types 
The Tribes of the Southwest By E. S. CURTIS 
The illustrations for this and a succeeding article by Mr. Curtis are trom his 
own remarkable and unequalled collection of Indian pictures, and are the only ones 
which he has permitted to appear in any magazine. Other articles, short stories, etc. 
$3.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A NUMBER 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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SUI Tease: $120 


New York City sets the 
Styles for the Country 


Write to-day for our handsome and in- 
structive Spring Style Book, illustrating 


Clever New York 
Fashions 


IT’S FREE, together with samples of 

Cloth, our Simple Home Measurement 

Chart and Outfit for taking your own 
measurements, 


The New York Tailors 
De 
729-731 ong NEW YORK 
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best and sweetest smoke is that of a clean pipe. 


The 
_THE EVERKLEAN hoards no ranky, nauseating 
icotine. You get at the seat of and do away with 
foul, deadly gathering. Figure A, an air-tight tube, cut 
lengthwise ough the centre, (note how) slides apart and 
the inside then being exposed, is wiped quickly and nicely 
with a piece of frag or moe, Dotted lines 3 in stem show 
A in place. take out Ai separate 
parts, clean = replace. Bon’ t this bea t half-hearted 
stick, straw, string gy ? Send price, 
$1.00 for a nice briar complete. 
EVERKLEAN CO., 856 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER! 

WEP dl Pa LAL TES 
For Society or Lodge, College, School 

Made as ordered in any way or material. Here is 
.~ an illustration of how we can save you 
money. Hither of the cwo styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one or 
two colors and ’ showing any letters 
or numerals, but not more than 
shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10¢ 
ing Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25¢ 
FREE—Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver. -¥ \ y 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid But- \e Ww 7 
cial designs and estimates free. \ si 


tons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices, Spe- 
Bastian Bros., 21Y So. Av., Rochester, N.Y. 


































ELECTRIC SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, 


NOVELTIES. Catalog of 

200 Free. If it’s Electric we have it. Big Catalog 4c. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 

The World's Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat- 

teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books, We Undersell All. Want Agents. 


TY PEWRITERS waccs 


Machines }4 Mfr’s Prices. Rented Any where. Rent ae 
Write for Catalog L, Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St. , Chicago 


AN EDUCATION WITHOUT CASH 

in the school or college of your choice. If you want a 
tter education and lack the means to obtain it, here 

is your opportunity. All expenses paid in return for a 

little spare time work, which you can do at home. 

Address SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 728 University Bldg., New York City 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGEN 
1051 Tribune Building Chicago, Tilinois 


Thirty Tours to Europe 


under superior management; exceptional advantages. 
Fall Tours Around the World; Annual Oriental Cruise 
every February. Program W Free. 

FRANK C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Will make a FIRST-CLASS 
BOOK -KEEPER 


(gof you in 6 weeks for er or RETURN 
¥ MONEY. 1 find POSI one too— 
FREE! WRITE. J. a GO 

Room 236, 1215 Broadway, roP. York 


W t hT (i io 1900, 37,714 

AUCH LACOMA ULOWS iationsoo6. 5/000 

Send 10 cents in postage for descriptive literature to 

Secretary Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


- you STAMMER 
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: Trial lesson explaining methods for ‘home cure’ 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
Geo. Andrew Lewis, No. 146 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


We manufacture METAL 
SPECIALTIES of all kinds, 
to order; largest equip- 


ment; lowest prices. Send sample or model F EE 
for low estimate and best expert advice 


THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. C. CINCINNATI, 0. 


GOOD LUCK Pospsia 15c. 
Oxidized Silver, Ruby or Emerald Eyes. @m» 
Suitable for all. Hugh Connolly, 
Jeweler, 12 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
EARN $30 to $100 A WEEK 


In six weeks we will educate you in Salesmanship and assist you to a 
position as traveling salesman with a reliat a firm. Send for Free 
_ Booklet. The Bradstreet System, Dept. X, Rochester, N. Y. 


AT WHOLESALE 1 

Correct Eyeglasses “7 “Waodns4™™ By Mail 
Send your prescription, or old glasses. Ask for price in nickel, gold 
filled, solid gold and styie vou wish. Satisfaction assured or money 
tefunded. L. B. Hilborn, Manufacturing Optician, Newark, N. J. 


[esses case that een] 
Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. stamps 


R.S.& A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


CIG GAR For making fancy plates, ash trays, 


picture frames, etc. Send .25 for 


BANDS 100 with directions for making. 


American Band Co., Box B795, Greene, N.Y. 






















































EDITORIAL 
BULLETIN 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL TWENTY-FIRST 








Our Island or Cuba’s? 


HE Isle of Pines lies fifty miles off the southern 

i coast of Cuba at its western extremity, and is 
about half the size of the State of Rhode 
Island. Its scenery is most pict:resque, its climate 
ideal, its soil rich and fertile, and 
among other wealth it counts the 
Sierra de los Cabellos—a moun- 
tain range 1000 feet high, com- 
posed entirely of beautiful marble 
of all qualities and colors. After 
the Spanish War many Americans 
settled there, and for three years 
past there has been a treaty be- 
fore a Committee of the Senate 
to determine whether the Isle of 
Pines shall be given to Cuba or 
shall become a part of the United 
States. Nine-tenths of the island 
is now actually owned by Americans. That these 
people are ‘‘non-resident landlords,’’ land sharks, and 
real estate speculators who do not live on the island, 
and never would do so, is the belief of the Admin- 
istration, which favors giving the island to Cuba. 
But after the disturbances which occurred there last 
winter, it appeared that this might be an erroneous 
impression. Mr. Richard Harding Davis, therefore, 
went to the Isle of Pines on behalf of Collier’s to 
investigate and report. - When he started he believed 
as does the Administration, but upon meeting the 
Americans on the island and seeing their farms and 
ranches, and the houses, roads, and bridges built by 
them, he has returned convinced that they are gen- 
uine settlers, that they are there to stay, and that 
the island should be part of this country. Mr. Davis’s 
article will be published in an early issue of May. 





R. H. DAVIS 


The Ideal American City 


HE majority of the people of the North Ameri- 
can continent will soon be living in cities, and 
they want those cities to be the very best in 

the world. If there are any hints to be obtained 
from foreigners they want to get them. That was 
why Mr. Samuel E. Moffett wrote about ‘‘ Some 
Things They Do Better Abroad.’’ But there are 
plenty of things we do well at home, and others 
that we are going to do well as soon as we get fairly 
started. Mr. Moffett will tell in a new series of 
articles of the work that is now being done in various 
parts of America toward the creation of the ideal 
city. It is a most encouraging work, especially when 
you look over the whole field and see it all together. 
The American people are getting away from com- 
monplace utilitarianism. When they are once under 
way they will ‘‘make culture hum.”’ The first arti- 
cle of the new series will appear in an early number. 








‘‘Warranted Harmless’’ 


VERY few days the newspapers publish a para- 
EK graph recording the death, or the bare escape 
from death, of some one who has indulged in a 
“headache powder.’’ These little pallid angels of 
prostration and death are distributed through the 
mails, they are left on doorsteps (where even dogs 
eat them and die!) they are sold in drug stores,— and 
in no case is the recipient warned of his danger by 
the familiar skull and cross-bones. On the contrary, 
many of the nostrums are ‘‘warranted harmless.’’ 
On the labels of others it is stated that ‘‘this powder 
contains no cocaine, morphine, or opium.”’ Of 
course, such a statement is interesting and illuminat- 
ing, but it is of no more value to the victim than if 
it read ‘‘contains no mucilage, prussic acid, or Paris 
green.’’ What the powders do contain is Acetanilid. 
Practically all of them are based on this deadly drug. 
The United States Dispensatory reports cases of death 
from five grains. Collier’s will report the cases of 
many deaths. In the seventh article of ‘“The Great 
American Fraud”’ series, next week, Mr. Adams will 
tell of the evil that is done by the headache pow- 
ders and the cough cures. The first are Acetanilid 
poisons, the latter are Opium poisons. The article 
will be illustrated with newspaper records of the 
death list, gathered from all parts of the United States. 





























Investigate 


} Poultry 
® Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry week 
by week for the past three years. It tells how and 
when a hatch taken off each week in the year could 
be most profitably marketed. It shows how you 
can make $2.00 on a large winter roaster. It tells 
what profits can be made with each of the popular 
breeds, and the costs of production. 

I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders are 
used on the money making farms. It is my busi- 
ness to teach those who use them to do so profit- 
ably. Whether your needs are small or large, I 
will furnish, without charge, estimates and plans 
for a complete equipment that will insure success 
without your spending a dollar uselessly. 

Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 


3909 HENRY STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 











All stock guarane 
teed disease free—true 

10 mame—pure bred and 

heavy crop producers. Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. 
agent’s commission. Write for price 

list. We save you money. 

HART PIONEER NURSERIES 

Established 1865. Fort Scott, Kan, 























Breed squabs to make aghey- Eat squabs—and 
ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK squabs, which are the 
largest and best. Raised in four weeks, sell 
for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mixing food, no night 
labor, no young to attend. Work for women 
which pays. ‘e were first. 












Visitors welcome 
at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. First send 
for our beautifully printed 
and illustrated Free k, 
«‘How to Make Money with 
Squabs.’’ Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 324 Howard St., 
Melrose, Mass. 


Raise SQUA BS it Pays 


Big profits. All-year-round business. Success certain if 
you start with our well-mated straight-bred Homers; 
i, 000 in “We guarantee actual mating 
of every pair sold. 
Squabs marketable when month old. Bring 
fancy prices. We'll teach you the busi- 
ness from mating to marketing. Write for 
» beautifully illustrated booklet—free. 
ATLANTIC SQUAB CO. 
Box E Da Costa, N. J. 


=m $9,000 Poultry Catalogue 


Saag =Ke 40 kinds Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
lt ee, Chickens, fowls and eggs cheap. 
a 100 grand pictures. 20 house plans. 
We make hens lay, cure disease, etc. 
Send 10 cts. fcr mailing catalog. 
Incubators 30 Days Free Trial’ 
J.R. Brabazon Jr. & Co., Box 17, Delavan, Wis. 


ec 
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mie Mount Birds 


and animals. A fascinating work for Men, 
Women and Boys. Quickly learned in your own 
home. Cost low. 15 complete lessons—Standard 
methods. Satisfaction guaranteed. Save your 
fine specimens. Decorate home and den. Big 
profits for spare time. Write for full particulars, 
aes atalogand taxidermy magazine— 

WW SCHOOL OF 


TAXxID DERMY, 5- rst qe 4 


nS GREIDER’S Fine CATALOGUE 


of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beau- 
tiful colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for stock and 
eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, lice. etc. This 


book only 10 cents. gy GREIDER, Bheems, Pa, 








START SQUAB RAISING. IT PAYSWELL 
BAY STATE SQUAB CO. Dept. V. WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


100 Visiting Cards Po% 50c 


Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional and 
Emblematic. We have cuts of trade- marks and emblems for all 
railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Stationery, 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements, Samples Free 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 5- ie St. Louis, Mo. 


RK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
Send for our terms of distribution, 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


Bald Wig, 50c. Whiskers 25c. Cap 
25c. Imitation Diamond Stud 25c. 
‘ Grease Paint lic ini 














. Joining Pastel0c. 
Entire Outfit $1.30. Send 4c. stamp 
. forlarge Catalogue Wigs, and Make up material. 


B. TRADEMORE CO., TOLEDO, O. 
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Five 
OME features that go to make 
up Autocar reliability: 


If fuel tank is neglected and motor stops, 
there is still a reserve of four gallons of gaso- 
Zene available on turning a cock. 

Electrical troubles are avoided by having 
a four-cell auxiliary dry battery to fall back 
on if the six-volt storage battery becomes 
exhausted. 

Motor lubrication is fositive. Four-feed 
force oiler—no dependence on gravity. Fur- 
thermore, felt washers prevent oil from 
washing out at Geambabate bearings. 

Cylinders, pistons and bearings ground to 
accurate fit, and polished. Inlet and exhaust 
valves mechanically operated. 
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Four vertical cylinders 


Ground and polished 


24 horse-power 


Direct shaft drive 
Sliding-gear 
transmission 
Three speeds and 
reverse 
Wheel base 
100 inches 


passengers, $2,600 


plugs at side of inlet valves. where exhaust 
gases cannot carbonize them. 

Cooling system is saved from strain by 
resting radiator and brace rods on rubber 
washers. 

Spark and throttle “‘set”’ is guarded against 
accidental change by a friction lock. 

Clutch pedal has hold-out pawl. 

Gear-shift mechanism stops automatically 
the instant it comes to correct position of 
mesh, 

Emergency brake throws out clutch the 
moment it is applied. 

Alignment of motor and transmission is 
absolutely maintained by placing both on 
one continuous pressed steel cradle. 
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Write for The Autocar Book, giving all the points. 


Autocar Control 
Spark and 
throttle 















Safety is doubly assured at the vital point 
= ig by the Autocar sguared axle =< 
tted into squared hub openings; no keys E 
used. Guidance 


Clean spark plugs insured by locating ond spee d 


Type X 










KG $1,000 grips regu- 
' 1horsee in rim lation 
power : 
of steering perfectly 
wheel combined 
RPM) THE AUTOCAR CO. ARDMORE, PA. 
4 Member: Association of Licensed Automobile 
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“JUST A SONG AT TWILIGHT”’ 


‘“*When the lights are low, 
And the flickering shadows 
Softly come and go.” 


ea happiest hours of life are those spent in the home, in easy enjoy- 
ment of pleasing melodies. No need for husband, wife, or children 
to go to clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement when home is 
made bright and attractive by 


THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


In the long evenings by the fireside, on the porch, or in the summer camp 
it talks, laughs, or sings at your pleasure. It renders band, orchestra, or in- 
strumental solos; quartettes, duets, or vocal solos; sacred, classical, sentimental, 
or ragtime music; grand or comic opera; minstrel or 
vaudeville skits with equal facility. 

What other automatic entertainer affords such variety, 
such quality, at so little cost ? 

Hear the improved Edison Phonograph at your near- 
est dealer’s and you will understand why thousands are 
now buying it, who were once prejudiced against any 
form of ‘‘talking machine.’’ 





Write for free booklet “Home Entertainments with the Edison Phono- 
graph,” and name of nearest dealer. 


National Phonograph Co., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
31 Union Square, New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


TRADE MARK 
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Closing-Out Sale 


OF THE 


World’s Best Music 


The few remaining sets—now offered at a greatly reduced price— 
are positively the last of the World’s Best Music. The publishers 
believe that it is now sufficiently well known to be sold by agents at 
the full price, hence arrangements have been made to begin the sub- 
scription canvass at once. The popularity of this work has exceeded 
that of any similar publication ever printed, either in this country or 
Europe. Fifty thousand music-loving Americans own and love it. 
If you have long been intending to buy do not miss this final 
opportunity. 


Contents 

The World’s Best Music contains 
over 2000 pages of sheet music which 
would cost, if purchased one piece at a 
time, more than $200. There are 300 
instrumental! selections by the greatest 
composers—W agner, Liszt, Paderewski, 
Sullivan, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, 
Strauss, Gounod, DeKoven, etc. These 
include popular and operatic melodies, 
dances, marches, classic and romantic 
piano music, etc. The vocal section * 
contains 300 best old and new songs, 
duets, trios and quartets. 

The Library consists of eight beauti- 
fully bound volumes that open flat at 
the piano; almost sheet music size, yet 
light and easy to handle. Besides the 
music it contains hundreds of biogra- 
phies of musicians, with portraits and 
many handsome chromatic art plates 
in many colors. It is the most com- 
plete collection of musical masterpieces 
in existence, I[n its preparation twenty 
editors, such as Victor Herbert, Regi- 
nald DeKoven, Louis R. Dressier, Fanny Morris Smith, etc., 
have assisted. 400 great comp. sers are represented by their 
best, but not necessarily their most difficult works. It also contains 
over 100 new and copyright selections by American composers. 


Great Reduction In Price 


During the past season a few sets have accumulated in our stock room ina slightly dam- 
ged condition; not enough to impair their real value, but sufficiently to preyent their ship- 
ment as perfect stock at the regular prices. Rather than rebind such a small lot we have 
decided to close them out at about what they would be worth to us with the covers torn 
off—and on small monthly payments. If the accompanying coupon is mailed promptly 
you will be in time to secure one of these sets. Those bound in cloth we offer at 
$16.50 (regular price $48), and those in half leather at $19.50 (regular price $56). 
These sets a e practically as good asnew. Hereand there a binding may be slightly 
rubbed, but there are no torn pages and the defects are scarcely noticeable. 


FREE FOR FIVE DAY: ~ printed description 


this superb library 

will be as convincing as a personal examination of the 

books themselves. Therefore, we wish to send you a set for five days’ 

inspection, charges prepaid. If, for any reason it fails to give satis- 

faction, you may return it at our expense. No deposit is required, 

you incur no risk or expense, and are under no obligation to 

purchase unless thoroughly satisfied. This shows our con- 
fidence in the work, 





2,200 PAGES 












The University Society 
78 Fifth Avenue New York 














The Humphrey Instantancous 
WATER HEATER 


Is guaranteed to heat water for general 
family use by the year more economically 
than any other heater or system of heat- 
























Quickly ing. For the Bath, for the Kitchen, for 
pays for the Office, anywhere, it quickly pays for 
itself, itself. You light a match, turn a handle, 
_— and steaming 

a Hot Water Instantly 
and pours forth, day or night, summer or 
Labor 


winter, in unlimited supply, for it heats 
the water as it flows. 


Two Reasons * this remarkable economy: 


Perfect combustion, and 
every heat unit taking effect. 2. Gas flows 
only while the water flows—not a particle of 
gas is wasted or unused hot water left in 
heater or pipes. We guarantee these 

results—we guarantee satisfaction. 


WATER REGULATOR 


Pipe to 
Lavatory 





Heats Water f 
Hot for I-10 | 
cent per gal. 
Compare 
this with 
the cost of 
heating 
with 
¢o2a%3 4 
when a good shovelful 
costs 4c. Then think 
of the difference in 
convenience. 






Write for Descriptive 
Booklet—FREE 


Humphrey Co. 


Dept. C21 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“Largest Mfrs. Instanta- 


neous Water Heaters in 
the 





Cheapest Hot Water 
in the World 
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World.” 
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ANALYZING 
A LEADER 


ONE KIND OF 
CANDIDATE 


SOCIALISM 











N MR. BRYAN’S RETURN, early in the summer, he will 


find himself much stronger with the country than when 


he left. If the Democratic convention were held to- 

day Mr. Bryan could, in the opinion of the most ex- 

perienced observers, have the nomination if he desired 
it; and, of course, his wishes would be determined by what he 
deemed the chances of success. His increased strength is due 
largely to the belief, caused or confirmed by the insurance in- 
vestigation, that the election was bought away from him by 
MarRK Hanna in 1896. His renewed popularity is the result in 
part also of the fact that most of the conspicuous 
leaders in the Democratic Party are conventional and 
plutocratic, and that the leadership in popular meas- 
ures just now is held by a Republican President, whose general 
spirit Mr. Bryan has been sufficiently wise to approve. It is a 
pity that Mr. Bryan’s head is inferior to his heart. Such beliefs 
as free silver, State banks, State as opposed to government 
ownership of railroads, and the packing of the court with law- 
yers convinced of Mr. Bryan’s doxies make him as weak on 
the intellectual side as he is strong on the side of temperament, 
seriousness, sympathy with the masses, and good intentions. 


HE DAY FOR POLITICIANS to decide, contemptuous of the 

people, how offices shall be filled, is passing fast. The sys- 
tem, however, dies not without a struggle. Quietly, but with con- 
fidence and determination, the professional class of statesmen, big 
and tiny, are grooming Mr. Fairranks for the race of 1908. 
Business, of the kind that controls politicians, is for him, know- 
ing that he would not disturb that providence which by many 
propserous individuals is supposed to guard established interests 
or that emotion which Mr. JoHN Mor ey calls “‘the complacent 
religiosity of the prosperous.’’ An Englishman, visiting America 
lately, heard a speech by Mr. FoLk and was struck 
with astonishment and pleasure by the frank and eman- 
cipated tone by which it was pervaded. He _ began 
to generalize about politicians in America; but he then heard Mr. 
Suaw, of the Treasury Department, make a speech, full of stories, 
jokes, and the great and only party called Republican, and he 
was compelled to decide that for the old party buncombe a certain 
demand continued still. Mr. SHAw is also a busy candidate for 
the Presidency. With more brains than Mr. FairRBANKs, and 
equal industry, he belongs to the same general species as a 
servant of the public. Both belong distinctly to a school of candi- 
dates that is passing, with few mourners, to make room for men who 
are chosen by the peoples 


HE ELECTIONS IN MILWAUKEE and Chicago disappointed 

Socialists, as in those strongholds they seemed barely to hold 
their own. Expecting to elect their Mayor in Milwaukee, they 
ran behind the Democrats and far behind the Republicans, and 
barely held their own in the vote cast. In Chicago, where this 
month they cast about one-ninth of the total vote, in 1879 
they cast nearly one-fifth, and elected four Aldermen, where this 
month they elected none. In 1878 they elected a State Senator 
in Illinois and two members of the other House. Such leaders in 
both parties as Mr. Bryan and Mr. RoosEvELT are in fundamen- 
tal opposition to their basic theories, and in the country at large 
they as a party show no gain not naturally caused by increase of 
population. What is happening, however, is that the Socialists 
are doing a large part of the work of educating the 
voters about monopolies and about public control of 
those necessities in which competition is found seldom 
to exist. Transportation, light, heat, and water come first, fol- 
lowing along after schools, libraries, parks, fire companies, and 
police. In England municipalities already to a greater or less 
extent, as pointed out in the last Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Labor, control municipal dwellings, docks, markets, baths, race- 
courses, oyster fisheries, slaughter-houses, milk depots, employ- 
ment bureaus, and sewage farms. Such enterprises are not Social- 
istic. Everybody admits that the Government should do some 
things. The Socialists, if they are extreme, say that it should do 
everything, or, if they are less entire, that it should control all 
means of production. In attacking the abuses of the competitive 


system they are only in accord with liberal reformers, and the 
fact that their numbers are not notably increasing is a sign that 
this distinction is comprehended by the electorate. 
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E SHACKLE POWER in its bodily manifestations, with some 

thoroughness. The muscular individual is not allowed to 
reap the full advantage of his strength. No doctrine of J/aissez- 
faire in civilized communities goes so far as to allow each man 
to abstract their property freely from his weaker neighbors, and 
the tendency grows among open-minded men to-day to harbor 
thoughts of the day when intellectual power, in its acquisitive 
manifestations, will be more limited also. ‘*How,’’ asks one 
reader, ‘“‘can we have industrial equality, economic liberty, with- 
out collective ownership of land and of the essential machinery 
of production and distribution?’’ This question is weekly put 
to us in various forms, and our answer is that there is as much 
ground to expect favorable results by shackling cun- 
ning, as we have hitherto shackled force, to quote the 
President, as there is from introducing Socialistic or 
collectivist extremes that have never been a natural growth in 
any community in which civilization has become at all complex. 
If as much ability were devoted to regulating competition as is 
devoted to competition itself it would easily find ways of prevent- 
ing monopoly and checking concentration. How far the result 
would be satisfactory from the point of view of the average cost 
of living is a question which is hardly to be solved except by long 
and arduous experience. ‘That, however, a new set of criminal 
statutes are to become part of the law, and _ ultimately to be 
enforced, there is no doubt. The law as it is was made for 
a civilization entirely different from the present, and moreover 
public opinion is only just reaching the stage when it is  will- 
ing to apply even adequate laws to new misdeeds. 


EIR MITCHELL’S POEM, in this number, commemorates the 

return of the Confederate flags, which a few months ago was 
accomplished with universal approval, North as well as South. 
Dr. MITCHELL’s poem is published at an apt moment, as the an- 
nual convention of Confederate Veterans is to be held at New 
Orleans on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of this month. We are 
particularly glad to have it appear in this weekly, since one of 
the things we have most at heart is the steady progress of sym- 
pathy and understanding between the various parts of our fortu- 
nate land. Internal conflicts are supposed to leave the bitterest 
aftermath, but when did the harsher memories of a 
great war of any kind ever subside as rapidly as 
in this country? More magnanimity was needed in 
the South, but both sides have been magnanimous, at least as 
peor human nature is usually measured up. ‘The meeting this 
month, including the Confederate Southern Memorial Association, 
the United Confederate Veterans, the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, and the United Sons of Confederate Veterans, is 
fully representative, and we understand that it is to recognize 
in some fashion the return of the Confederate emblems to those 
in whose memories their meaning is the most intense. May the 
meeting be one in which the sadness of memory and the happi- 
ness of memory are mingled, without a touch of bitterness. 


2 baemeipaded WAS EXPRESSED in this paper that the report of the 
International Waterways Commission, transmitted to Congress 
by the President on March 27, should have suggested so large 
a diversion of the Niagara waters. As soon as the American 
Civic Association was furnished by the Secretary of War with a 
full copy of that report it reached the opinion that the report 
was dangerous, and it took steps against the passage of the bill 
founded upon that report. Mr. RoosEvELT was seen, and he said 
that, after more fully understanding the facts, he agreed with 
the Civic Federation. A new bill is being drafted, the object 
of which is to stop the diversion just where it 
stands now, by having the Secretary of War refuse 
permits to any companies developing water power 
for quantities in excess of those actually now being used. This 
would limit the diversion to seventeen thousand two hundred 
cubic feet, now in actual use, plus the necessary canal diversion, 
bringing up the total to about thirty thousand cubic feet. <A 
suggestion also is made that an import duty be placed on elec- 
tricity brought into this country across the Niagara 
Canada. 


BIL 


River from 
If.this step is not taken checks on our side may merely 
stimulate Canadian activity. ‘The Civic Association deserves en- 
thusiastic support in the steps it is taking to save our common 
heritage from predatory corporations. 
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F LETTERS ARE AN INDEX, the issue accidentally raised, in 
Philadelphia, of bourbonism against freedom, between this 
journal and the “‘Ledger,’’ finds most citizens of the old 
American town on the side of open-mindedness and _ progress. 


’ 


The ‘*Ledger’s’’ latest defense is something to cause amusement 
on Olympus. It glories in its past! Who, indeed, fails to know 
what it was in the days of Cuitps? And what has that to do 
with the cautious flaccidity of the sheet under its present control 
and editorship? As a forty-year resident of Philadelphia writes: 
‘Philadelphians all regret the unfortunate change in that paper 
since tne death of GEorGE W. CHILps, under whose management 
it was one of the most brilliant journals, with an influence ex- 
tending over the entire Eastern section of this coun- 
try. Its deterioration has been due entirely to its 
attempt to be friends with everybody and its apparent 
fear that honest criticism of those deserving criticism might 
reflect unfavorably upon its advertising accounts. ‘To the five 
years’ fight of the ‘North American’ with the ldcal ‘gang’ is 
due more than anything else the accomplished in 
Philadelphia during the past year. Yet this paper was con- 
stantly sneered at by the ‘Ledger’ as a ‘yellow journal,’ seeking 
notoriety. When the machine’s ‘finish’ came, however, the 
‘Ledger’ scrambled on the tailboard of the band-wagon, and 
made as much noise as its feeble voice could produce.’’ The 
day of vacuity in journalism is passing. ‘The renewed attack on 
CoLuier’s by the Philadelphia somnambulist might at a pinch 
furnish us a text for the exercise of badinage, but its supreme 
feebleness on the whole denies it further space. 


reform 


EWSPAPER LEADERSHIP in our democracy is always to be 

remembered, even in the process of trying to raise, in cer- 
tain particulars, the standard of our own profession. ‘To carry 
out their rdle in ali departments of life the papers must be 
able and they must be free. The New York ‘‘Tribune’’ is 
hereby welcomed among those journals of the metropolis which 
are willing to print the news about the vast and = growing 
question of public health. In a long article on the alarming 
increase in the use of narcotics it gives the authority of W. 
Jay SCHIEFFELIN, the well-known drug manufacturer, for the 
fact that cocaine is actually given away, in sample doses, in 
order to form the habit. On the general intelligence of our 
patent medicine laws the ‘‘Tribune’’ gives this indis- 
putable opinion: ‘‘Physicians, dentists, veterinarians, 
pharmacists, nurses, lawyers, plumbers, auctioneers, 
engineers, and others must be qualified and licensed or registered 
before practising on the public. But any irresponsible, unlicensed, 
unscrupulous person, without education or learning in medicine 
or pharmacy, may compound a mixture, using as_ ingredients 
any number of the drugs in the poison list, and may advertise 
it as a cure for any known ill without restraint, without poison 
label, and without giving warning or information of its con- 
tents.’’ Mr. SCHIEFFELIN states that sixty per cent of the “‘lost 
girls’’ in the neighborhood of Chinatown are addicted to co- 
caine, and we congratulate the ‘‘Tribune’’ on its entry into a 
field of ‘‘news’’ where its usefulness will reach those elements 
of the population by whom enlightenment is needed most. 


HE MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, on being asked by the 

Medical Society of California about its membership in_ the 
Proprietary Association of America, replied that on being in- 
formed of the present activities of that Association, it promptly 
withdrew. Along with this and other genuine changes, due to 
fuller knowledge of the facts, go some that are merely ludi- 
crous attempts to avoid the rapidly increasing disapproval of 
poison as an industry. Each of several fierce concoctions now 
advertises itself as ‘‘not a patent medicine,’’ which 
is more business-like than candid. A recent adver- 
tisement of JAMES S. ROBINSON, an apothecary of 
Memphis, says: ‘‘With my thirty odd years’ experience in the 
drug business I would advise when nervous, when you have 
heart trouble, when you have aches and pains, when you have 
coughs and colds, consult your physician. 


” 


ING 
OD 


This is the cheapest 
Many druggists are using 
their influence against the nostrums. ‘The battle, however, can 
not be called entirely won since the Honorable Timorny D. SuL- 
LIVAN is out in a most eloquent endorsement of Kidney Pills. 


and best advice I can give you.”’ 




















AID PERICLES TO THE ATHENIANS: ‘‘In every land and 

sea, our boldness has cut a way for itself, setting up for 
itself, everywhere, imperishable monuments for good and_ for 
bad.”’ For evil as for good: PERICLES was proud of both, since 
both were evidences of power, and he had the frankness of 
mind which goes with cultivation, success, and domination. And 
such has been the aristocratic view from the beginning of the 
world. It is democracy and Christianity that have introduced 
the so-called slavish virtues: humility, sympathy with the weak, 
the charity of love, and the application of justice to all man- 
kind. A letter says: “I am only a common mudsill of a man, 
with brain dull and heart sick from our ages long of brutality, 
and hence not expected to have much more feeling than a hog 
for the sufferings of those I have never seen, but 
your editorial on ‘killing savages’ goes to my heart WA 
like a death knell to all that might be human. You 
think there may be good excuse for wiping out Moros wholesale, 
to whom we have not done and do not propose to do justice, 
any more than we did to the Indians. Are we ever to recog- 
nize the rights of others? Is ‘Do unto others as you would 
they would do unto you’ ever to be a dismal joke?’’ Those 
truths which were in the doctrine of force, of aristocracy, will 
remain. ‘The Indians had to be suppressed, although it could 
have been done with less of accompanying cruelty and fraud. 
But to the truths of the favored and the strong have been 
added the truths of the many and the weak, and history since 
the birth of Christianity has shown steady inroads by sympathy 
and moral responsibility on the proud doctrine of power ex- 
pressed by PerrRicLEs to his gifted countrymen. 


OING THINGS counts for comparatively little with posterity 

unless the deeds are recorded. History and literature make 
perpetual examples of past accomplishments and increase many- 
fold their influence. Walking through the Boston State House, 
the other day, we were reminded of how much the acts of 
Massachusetts have owed in potency to the men who have made 
them known. What would Paut REvERr’s ride be without Lonc- 
FELLOW? Lexington and Concord and the tea party and the 
shot heard round the world have had their meaning marked 
forever by our poets, and the whole history of the 
State has been concentrated in words like richest 
bronze by Danie WepssteR. Massachusetts claims 
among her citizens, adopted or native-born, such historians as 
BANCROFT, PREscorr, MoTLEy, and PARKMAN; such artists as 
3ULFINCH, Hunt, and Cop.ey; such writers as FRANKLIN, EMER- 
SON, HAWTHORNE, WHITTIER, LONGFELLOW, BRYANT, HOLMEs, 
and LoweLL; such orators as WEBSTER, EDWARDs, CHANNING, 
Brooks, JOHN ADAMS, JOHN Quincy AbDAMs, CHOATE, EVERETT, 
GARRISON, and PHILLIPS; and it is to the expressiveness of her 
sons, to their power to celebrate her virtues and her deeds, that 
she owes the richness of her history, as well as to the actual 
energy and leadership which she has always shown. 


ELPING YOUNG IDEAS tto shoot is supposed to stand in 
the way of matrimony. ‘Teachers, it is said, seldom marry. 
In part, there is a logical fallacy involved; it is often not that 
women fail to marry because they teach, but that they teach 
because they have no tendency toward marriage. According to 
a despatch from Cleveland, a jury has decided that a girl in 
love is unfit to teach. As the case has been appealed the 
Supreme Court may mitigate the rigor of this view. ‘The lack 
of harmony between wedlock and instruction, admitting it exists, 
is probably, for many reasons, on the wane. Martinets are 
not a marrying class, but as the teaching of young 


shildr ve v: cae Sted ; e ee : .<. TEACHING AND 
children is becoming less a matter of routine boss MATRIMONY 


ing and rigid technicality, and more an effort to 
illuminate and inspire, it becomes a more humane occupation, 
calls for warmer and more sympathetic temperament, and there- 
fore should have more in common with the life of motherhood 
and matrimony. Some women have a special gift for guiding 
and stimulating the young, and at the same time have little 
or nothing in common with men; but on the average the best 
teachers of children would naturally be the same women who 
would have strong impulses toward the general destiny of in- 
timate responsibility and of reproduction. We should be pleased 
to have some light from women teachers on this theme. 
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IN THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL FIELDS 


A picturesque feature of the conditions developed by the strike in the coal regions is the newly organized State Constabu- 
lary. There are four troops in the organization, one stationed in Wyoming County, one at Punxsutawney, another at Greens- 
burg, and the fourth at Reading. The troops are composed of picked men who were required to pass a rigid physical and 
mental examination. They are armed with clubs, carbines, and revolvers. The organization was formed principally to take the 
place of the coal and iron police. It is in no sense for the purpose of assisting the coal companies in case of a strike, but 
to maintain order throughout the State. When not engaged in actual police duty the men act as game and fish wardens 
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The peaceful American miner spends his time quietly at The old and the new: The slouch-hatted portly high constable of 
home while his representatives negotiate with the operators former davs, and the smart constabulary of the present time 
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Capt. Groome, Superintend- fe aS Ef 
ent of the State Constabulary : ; coa miner o t e 
A group of striking miners at Wyoming, Pa., discussing the situation Wilkes-Barre district 
































Troop B, Pennsylvania State Constabulary, patrolling the mining regions of Wyoming County, Pa. Mount Look-Out colliery in the background 
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NE of the greatest eruptions in the history of Vesuvius has been in 

progress, destroying some important towns and terrifying Naples. @ At- 

tempts have been made to induce the Democrats in the Senate to unite 
on a railroad rate policy and so secure the balance of power against the divided 
Republicans, but thus far without success. @ Speaker Cannon has admitted 
that the tariff will have to be revised sooner or later. @ The House Committee 
on Post-offices and Post-roads is refusing to advance any postal reforms. 
@The Russian elections have resulted in an astounding Progressive sweep. 
Among the first third of the entire membership of the Duma the Government 
has not secured a single friend. @ The Czar has proposed to have the next 
Peace Conference at The Hague meet in July, but it has been suggested on 
behalf of the Governments of the United States and of some of the South 
American Republics that this would be inconvenient on account of the meeting 
of the Pan-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro in the same month. @ The 
Hungarian crisis has been ended by a compromise. @ Paul Nocquet, the 
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Belgian-American sculptor and aeronaut, made a successful balloon ascension 
from New York on the evening of April 3 and lost his life the same night in 
a mistaken attempt to cross the swamps and inlets between his landing place 
on Jones Beach and the mainland of Long Island. @ The formal ending of 
the Algeciras Conference came on April 9, when the agreement reached was 
signed by the representatives of all the Powers. @[ Andrew C. Fields, the ex- 
lobbyist for the Mutual Life Insurance Company, and former landlord of the 
‘* House of Mirth” at Albany, returned home on April 3 after seven months’ 
hiding. He asserted that the “House of Mirth” story was a “gross libel.” 
q@ Prince von Buelow, the Chancellor of the German Empire, fainted in the 
Reichstag on April 5 after explaining the work of the Moroccan Conference. 
@ Senator Alger, of Michigan, has announced his retirement from the contest 
for the succession to his seat. @The Mormon Church has deposed two 
polygamous apostles at the desire of Senator Smoot, whose fight for his seat 
in the Senate has been seriously handicapped by their unpleasant prominence 











VESUVIUS ENRAGED 


An eruption of Vesuvius, growing more furious day by 
day through the first week of April, has overwhelmed 
several towns and buried the streets of Naples in ashes 











ESUVIUS, so long a tamed volcano, just de- 
corously active enough to be an attraction to 
tourists, has roused again to that black and 

terrible fury that broke eighteen centuries ago upon 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. In the first days of 
April the activity of the volcano became constantly 
more alarming. Earthquake shocks, loud detona- 
tions, lava streams that ran over the roads near 
the crater and showers of ashes that covered the 
ground in the vicinity an inch deep, terrified the 
people of the neighboring villages, who were in 
full flight by the 5th. Processions of fugitives, 
praying and carrying images ‘of the Madonna, 
marched through the towns just beyond. Lava 
and cinders were thrown from new craters,and fis- 
suies, and a cone three thousand feet high was 
formed in the central crater. At first the people 
of Naples were pleased with the eruption, thinking 
it would furnish a spectacular attraction for the 
visit of King Edward and Queen Alexandra of 
England, who were expected from Marseilles at 
the time. But the matter soon went beyond a 
show. 

The eruption increased in violence. A dense 
fog, charged with ashes and sulphurous fumes, 
hung over the land, and the condensing vapors 
came down in floods of rain. The earth was ina 
constant tremor, and the incessant explosions were 
compared to a heavy cannonade. On April 6 the 
main stream of lava, two hundred feet wide, was 
pouring down the mountain side at the rate of 
twenty-one feet a minute, the vegetation in its 
path shriveling in advance from the wave of heat 
that preceded it. Hot mud, ashes, and black sand 
mixed with water came down in ‘‘caustic rain.’’ 
The churches were crowded with praying wor- 
shipers. 
high illuminated the land and sea like the flame 
of a gigantic lighthouse. The military engineers 
trizd to build obstructions to protect the towns in 
the path of the streams, but the lava rolled over 
them, destroyed Boscotrecase, a place of ten 
thousand inhabitants, and drove out the thirty 
thousand of Torre dell’ Annunziata. The observa- 
tory on Vesuvius was destroyed, and the director 
and employees narrowly escaped with their lives. 

oi 4 


At night a pillar of fire a thousand feet. 


By the 9th a hundred and fifty thousand refugees 
were gathered at Naples, and the streets of the 
city were buried in ashes to a depth of more than 
three feet. A majority of the fatalities seemed to 
have happenéd at Ottajano and San Giuseppe, on 
the northeast side of the mountain. King Victor 
Emmanuel and Queen Helena went to Naples, and 
the King visited the threatened villages at the foot of 
the mountain. King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
were advised to stay away. The Italian fleet was 
ordered to go to Naples to assist the refugees 
and the captains of several foreign ships offered 
their vessels as shelter. A partial clearing of the 
smoke-cloud on the afternoon of April g revealed 
the fact that the outline of Vesuvius was altered. 
The whole cone had been blown away, and it was 
estimated that the summit was 250 metres lower 
than it was before the eruption. At that time the 
extent of the flow of lava was said to have sur- 
passed anything known in two centuries. 








SHERBURN M. BECKER 


Electe.! Republican Mayor of Milwaukee. After a picturesque 
campaign, in which he was derided as a “kid,” this vigorous 
young Republican was elected by 6,555 plurality. His oppo- 
nents were Mayor D. S. Rose (Dem.) and W. A. Arnold (Soc. Dem.) 








NO POSTAL PROGRESS 


The House Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads, 
whose help is necessary to any postal progress, refuses 
to do anything for the improvement of the service 

















6 eo is a singular anomaly at Washington. 
The Military Committee of the House, which 
initiates legislation affecting the army, is 
composed of members who believe in the army and 
are in favor of its progress. The Naval Commit- 
tee is friendly to the navy. The Committee on 
Invalid Pensions is friendly to the pensioners. 
The Committee on Agriculture is friendly to the 
farmers. But the committee which controls the 
greatest branch of the public service and the one 
of most importance to the public—the Post-office 
—is under leadership hostile to that service and 
opposed to its improvement. Nor is this condition 
anything new. It has existed for many years. 
Through several Congresses the Chairman of the 
Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads was Mr. 
Loud, who repeatedly said that the whole idea of a 
Government postal service was a mistake, and that 
the work could be done at half the cost by a private 
corporation. He was succeeded by Mr. Overstreet 
of Indiana, the present chairman, who holds similar 
views. Mr. Overstreet carries his hostility to 
postal improvement to such a pitch that he will not 
even give a hearing to the advocates of a bill to 
carry out Postmaster-General Cortelyou’s recom- 
mendation for the consolidation of third and fourth- 
class mail matter. This measure has been urged 
by the Post-office Department for seventeen years, 
It merely restores a rate for carrying merchandise 
that was in effect in 1874—thirty-two years ago. 
At that time we led the world in the postal facili- 
ties we offered our people. Our rate of eight 
cents a pound for carrying merchandise was six 
years ahead of the International Parcels Post of 
Europe and nine years ahead of the Parcels Post 
of Great Britain. Now we are in the rear of the 
procession we used to lead. We charge twice as 
much for carrying merchandise as we charged 
thirty-two years ago, and over nine times as much 
as Germany, Austria, and France charge to-day. 
We charge twice as much to carry a parcel within 
the limits of a single city as it would cost to send 
it from end to end of the world-circling British 
Empire. And Chairman Overstreet will not even 
give a hearing to the people who wish to show 
why we should do a little better. 
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THE AWAKENING OF CHINA—THE FIRST TRACK ATHLETIC MEET HELD AT CANTON 


In this picturesque and significant contest, Western ideas were followed even to having a rah-rah cheer from the winners, the students of the Canton Christian College. The viceroy, who had presented a banner to 


be given to the winning team, was present and some 15,000 enthusiastic spectators. 


Mr. Sibley, another member of this remark- 
able Post-office Committee, said on April 7 that 
it was a mistake to suppose that the railroads 
were largely overpaid for carrying the mails. 
He told the House that as a member of the 
committee he desired to put before them the 
facts in relation to railway mail pay without 
**hysteria’’—useful word. He remarked that 
this subject was a fruitful field for comment by 
*‘young newspaper and magazine writers’’—a 
lot of poor devils who seem to have no friends 
just now among statesmen. In bright contrast 
with these wretched persons Mr. Sibley pictured 
the railroad managers—‘“‘honorable gentlemen, 
the peers of any men in all the breadth of 
our continent,’’ who ‘‘have, by their energy 
and genius, been potential agents in our national 
development.’’ He spoke of the organization 
of the first fast mail train between New York 
and Chicago on the New York Central and Lake 
Shore Railroads in 1875, and of its discontinu- 
ance by Messrs. Vanderbilt and Scott, immedi- 
ately following the action of Congress reducing 
its compensation. History might repeat itself, 
Mr. Sibley said, were Congress to attempt, in 
spite of advice, to reduce the present rate of its 
own sweet autocratic will. So long as the 
criticism of railroads was confined to irresponsi- 
ble writers managers of railroads would ignore it, 
but when the assertions of irresponsible writers 
seemed to receive the approval of Congress and 
the public, there was but one course left open, 
the withdrawing of the special postal facili- 
ties. The completeness of Mr. Sibley’s re- 
demption may be realized when it is remembered 
that he used to be a Free Silver Democrat, who 
shuddered at the crimes of the Money Power. 





TARIFF RUMBLINGS 


Speaker Cannon, the most hardened and inveterate of 
all stand-patters, has admitted that the tariff will have to 
be revised, but says that revision must come all t:)gether 











HEN Saul made his unexpected entry among 

the prophets his new character was no 

more surprising than the appearance of 
Speaker Cannon with a prediction of tariff revision. 
It is true that the Speaker does not welcome re- 
vision, but he admits that it is stire to come. 

In an authorized statement crawn out by some 
inquiries from certain pottery manufacturers of 
East Liverpool, Ohio, Mr. Cannon remarks that 
**there are many people in the country who believe 
that a single schedule or a fey schedules of the 
tariff may be amended.’’ It is not a very hazard- 
ous speculation to guess that some of the people 
the Speaker has in mind live in the latitude of 
Massachusetts. But Mr. Cannor tells them that 
their scheme will not work, because ‘‘while an 
amendment to a single schedule might please a 
single interest it could not command enough votes 
to enact it.’’ It is only interests, of course, not 
principles, that are to be considered in making up 





THE CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE'S WINNING TEAM 








a tariff law. Every interest is good for so many 
votes, and when you have combined interests 
enough, your simple little problem is_ solved. 

When we begin to revise, the Speaker thinks, 
we shall have to make the revision complete, in 
the form of a compromise that will command a ma- 
jority of the three hundred and eighty-six Repre- 
sentatives and of the ninety Senators. Such a 
revision, in his opinic.., “Swill halt production, con- 
sumption, and commerce for at least twe'v. months, 
and when the compromise is enacted as a whole u 
will probably not be an improvement on the exist- 
ing law.’’ He does not believe that the majority 
of the people wish to interfere with the present 
prosperity of the country, but he has no doubt 
that the time will come when a general revision 
will be entered upon. ‘‘For the general interest of 
the whole country,’’ however, he would have that 
revision postponed as long as possible. Finally 
Mr. Cannon remarks that Congress reflects the 
will of the people, and that there will be a general 
Congressional election next November. ‘‘Our 
friends the enemy,’’ he adds, ‘‘insist on an imme- 
diate revision of the tariff. If a majority of the 
people demand immediate general revision they 
will elect a majority of the members of this House 
in favor of immediate general revision.’’ 

This Delphic utterance may be variously inter- 
preted. The persons who favor an immediate re- 
vision of the tariff are classed as ‘‘our friends the 
enemy.’’ That would naturally include only the 
depraved Democrats. But what if President Roose- 
velt should urge tariff revision? What of the Re- 


Several young Celestials contended violently enough to require the service of the hospital corps before they could leave the field 


publican revisers from Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin? What of Governor Cum- 
mins and the ‘‘Iowa idea’’? Do all these come 
under the head of ‘‘our friends the enemy’’? 
And the Speaker’s suggestion that if the people 
want immediate general revision they will elect 
a majority of Representatives who favor that 
policy—is that an invitation to Republican tariff 
revisers to cast their votes for Democrats? 

Mr. Cannon finds it increasingly difficult to 
suppress the discontent with the tariff situation 
in his own party. On April 7 Representative 
Perkins of Rochester delivered an assault on the 
Lead Trust and its protection. ‘‘Good friends 
of the tariff,’’ he said, ‘‘have always desired that 
any changes in it should be made by the Repub- 
lican party, but it needs no prophet to see 
that if the Republican party will not make any 
changes they will some day be made by those 
whose action will be less considerate, less 
friendly, and less wise.’” Mr. Perkins took 
the American Smelting Company, commonly 
called the Lead Trust, as a type of the vicious 
abuse of the principle of protection. He de- 
scribed its stock as ‘‘pure, unadulterated water, 
not polluted by even a dollar’s worth of any- 
thing substantial or of value.’’ On sales of 
approximately five hundred million pounds a 
year he figured the Trust’s ‘profits from the 
operation of the present tariff at from $7,500,- 
c00 to $10,000,000 a year, representing the 
entire dividends on $100,000, 000 of stock ‘‘ which 
represents nothing but the paper on which it is 
printed.’” Mr. Perkins warned his party friends 

that while object-lessons like this might not be con- 
sidered by legislators, they would be likely to have 
their effect upon the people who chose them. 





A REAL PARLIAMENT 


In spite of all discouragements the Russian people have 
resolved to take the Duma seriously and use it for 
what it is worth. They have swept the whole empire 
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HE result of the elections to the Russian 
Duma is really more impressive than the wild 
uprisings that have been so ruthlessly sup- 

pressed by Cossack sabres. It shows a political 
capacity and a tenacity of purpose on the part of 
the people for which previous events had left the 
world unprepared. Everything indicated that the 
elections would be an empty form. Never was a 
nation possessed of the pretense of a free choice 
more shamelessly dragooned. Never was the work 
of packing an elective assembly carried on with 
less concealment. The ‘‘rawness’’ of the work of 
intimidation and fraud would have shocked Durham 
in the palmiest days of the Philadelphia ring. Not 
only was the very plan of the Duma carefully 
framed to strain out all radical candidacies in ad- 
vance, but when, nevertheless, liberal candidates 
did come to the front they were imprisoned in bulk. 

Yet, in spite of all, the irrepressible determination 
of the people has forced its way to the surface. In 
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St. Petersburg the Constitutional Democrats elected 
every one of the one hundred and sixty electors, 
although sixty per cent of the voters are Govern- 
ment employees and the election was held on their 
pay day. Radical victories have been general in 
the cities, and even in the country. 

When the electoral colleges of half the provinces 
of the empire elected a third of the Parliament on 
April 8, not a single reactionary gained a seat. 
Even the Cossacks turned Progressive. It is still 
a question how far the Duma will be independent 
of Palace pressure, but it is certain that the ad- 
vanced element in it will be so strong as to give 
“he Russian people such a platform for the expres- 
sion of their will as they have never had before. 
Meanwhile, the active revolutionists are preparing 
for outbreaks on a greater scale than ever before. 





RIO AND THE HAGUE 


July is to be a history-making month. The Second 
Peace Conference is to meet at The Hague and the 
American republics will confer at Rio de Janeiro 











HE world is facing an embarrassment of diplo- 
matic riches in July. The Russian Emperor 
has selected the first two weeks of that month 

for the meeting of the Second Peace Conference at 
The Hague. At about the same time what may 
prove to be the most important Pan-American 
Congress that ever assembled is to be in session at 
Rio de Janeiro. It has been suggested that the 
Czar had a sinister purpose in making the Peace 
Conference conflict in date with the Congress of 
Rio de Janeiro—that his action was inspired by 
European jealousy of the influence of the United 
States with the American republics, and that his 
hope was to make the Pan-American gathering a 
failure. Such an assumption seems rather strained, 
however. The supply of diplomatic talent in the 
American republics is not so low as to make it im- 
possible to send delegations to both conferences. 


_ Nevertheless the South Americans are offended at 


the collision, and are trying to have The Hague 
gathering postponed. 

The Second Hague Conference will meet under 
much more favorable conditions than the first one. 
Then Russia’s desire for peace was distrusted. The 
Czar was suspected of the most Machiavellian 
designs. The notions afloat in the western mind 
were fairly illustrated ina 
fantastic magazine story, 
which represented Russia 
hiding an army of half a 
million men in a secret 
camp in Siberia, ready to 
overrun Europe as soon as 
the other Powers should be 
beguiled into disarming. 
The Japanese War showed 
that Russia had no hidden 
armies, no deep-laid plans, 
and was not ready to over- 
tun anything. When the 
Powers come together 
again nobody will suspect 
the sincerity of her desire 
for peace. Nor will there 
be serious suspicions of 
any other Power. The Al- 
geciras Conference was a 
dress rehearsal for The 
Hague. It was shown 
there that there was 
nowhere in the civilized 
world a readiness to take 
the awful responsibility 
of breaking the peace of 
mankind. 

With all its disadvan- 
tages, The Hague Confer- 
ence of 1899 accomplished 
Substantial results. It 
brought together twenty-seven Powers of Europe, 
Asia, and America, and induced sixteen of them to 
agree upon a scheme of international arbitration, 
and fifteen to pledge themselves to a new code of 
tules humanizing warfare by land and sea. Best 
of all, it provided for the creation of a permanent 
tribunal which may in time develop into a Supreme 
Court of the World. It suggested a partial pro- 
gram for a second Congress, including such 
important subjects as the rights and duties of neu- 
trals, the limitation of armaments and of war 
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budgets, the inviolability of private property at 
sea, and the question of the bombardment of sea- 
ports. It was impossible in 1899 to gain any seri- 
ous consideration for any agreement to check the 
insane competition in war preparations, but the 
world may have learned something since. 

The program proposed by Russia this year is 
based largely upon these recommendations of the 
former conference, with changes suggested by 
subsequent events. It comprises plans for making 
arbitration simpler, and a long list of regulations 
for the conduct of land and naval warfare. Except 
for the first item it seems to be more a guide to 
gentlemanly warfare than a provision for peace. 
Russia may be discouraged by the reception her 
proposal for the limitation of armaments met with 
in 1899, but times have changed since then, and 
there seems no reason why the Powers that are 
gasping for breath in the insane struggle for bigger 
armies and navies should not mutually agree to 
ease up the competition. 

The program to be considered by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference at Rio de Janeiro was prepared at 
Washington by a committee presided over by Sec- 
retary Root and including the ambassadors from 
Brazil and Mexico, and the Ministers from Costa 
Rica, Chile, Cuba, and Argentina, and was approved 
by the Bureau of American Republics on April 4. 
It embraces fourteen subjects, of which the most 
important are arbitration, the use of force for the 
collection of public debts, the codification of public 
and private international law, the development of 
commercial intercourse among the American re- 
publics, the simplification and coordination of cus- 
toms and consular laws, the regulation of patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights, sanitary police and 
quarantine, the Pan-American Railway, and pro- 
vision for future conferences. 

It will be observed that without neglecting the 
great principles of international brotherhood that 
have permeated all the gatherings of the American 
republics since Mr. Blaine called the first Pan- 
American Conference seventeen years ago, and in- 


_ deed ‘since the revolting Spanish-American States 


sent their representatives to Panama in 1825, this 
program is essentially one of business. The over- 
shadowing necessity that confronts a European 
Congress is to concert ways of keeping the Powers 
represented in it from flying at each other’s throats. 
The American nations are in the happier position 
of being able to devote most of their attention 
to questions of trade and public improvements. 
It was hoped that it would be possible at Rio de 





AMERICAN OLYMPIAN ATHLETES OFF FOR ATHENS 


The members of the team that is to represent the United States in the Olympic Games at Athens about 
to sail for Naples on the North German Lloyd steamer “Barbarossa,’’ April 3, sped by a cheering crowd 


Janeiro to make some additions to the accepted 
rules of international law and have them afterward 
receive the world’s sanction at The Hague. One 
of these relates to the collection of public debts by 
force. There is a deep feeling in South America 
that when an investor risks his money on the 
strength of a contract with the government of an- 
other country he ought to take his own chances, 
and not depend upon his own government to col- 
lect his claim with warships. This **Drago doc- 
trine’’ is undisputed in the relations of great 
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Powers among themselves. Nobody thinks of 
asking Great Britain to send a fleet to the Gulf of 
Mexico because British capitalists hold repudiated 
Mississippi bonds. The seizure of custom houses 
for public debts is a recourse practised only against 
the weak, and naturally weak nations find it hu- 
miliating. The general acceptance of the Drago 
doctrine would relieve the United States of embar- 
rassing, if self-imposed, responsibilities, and it 
would give a new access of self-respect to South 
America, whose governments would then naturally 
fall into the ranks to which their characters enti- 
tled them. Unfortunately, as the conference at 
Rio de Janeiro is not to meet until July 21, there 
seems no way of bringing its work to the attention 
of the Peace Parliament of the world, unless the 
date of The Hague Conference be changed. 





PEACE IN HUNGARY 


The Hapsburg Emperor-King has abandoned the attempt 
to govern his Hungarian subjects outside the Consti- 
tution and has broken the deadlock by a compromise 











HE dangerous crisis which threatened to tear 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy apart came 
to a sudden end on April 6, when the King 

and the advanced Hungarian parties agreed to 
postpone their differences and restore constitutional 
government under a Coalition Ministry. The dead- 
lock had seemed complete, and the country had 
been drifting rapidly toward the condition of Russia. 
The Magyars, although only a minority of the 
people of Hungary, were so favored by the electoral 
machinery that they could always be sure of elect- 
ing the great bulk of the members of Parliament. 
They had chosen to put in power a party which 
desired to reduce the connection with Austria to a 
merely nominal personal bond. It made a test of 
the language of the words of command in the army, 
which it insisted should be Hungarian, while the 
King was willing to stake his crown upon his de- 
termination that it should remain German. Its 
leaders refused to form a government except upon 
their own terms, and therefore the King put Baron 
Fejervary in charge of a provisional government, 
ruling without Parliamentary sanction. Parliament 
was prorogued by force, the freedom of speech and 
of the press was suppressed, agitators were arbi- 
trarily arrested, and Hungary was practically with- 
out a Constitution. Such 
a situation left only two 
alternatives—compromise 
or fight. 

Both sides thought best 
to compromise. On April 
6 Count Andrassy and 
Francis Kossuth, the lead- 
ers of the Coalition party, 
held a conference with the 
King, as the result of 
which it was agreed that 
Alexander Wekerle should 
form a Cabinet which 
should supervise an im- 
mediate election under the 
old suffrage laws. The 
Parliament so chosen was 
to pass the bills necessary 
to keep the administrative 
machine, including the 
army, running, maintain 
the commercial treaties, 
and extend the commer- 
cial union with Austria 
until 1917. Then it was 
to pass a law establishing 
universal suffrage and be 
dissolved. The questions 
in dispute with the Crown 
were to remain unsettled 
until after this appeal to 
the whole nation. After 
that the Government was to be constituted in ac- 
cordance with the will of the majority so chosen. 
If universal suffrage carries with it a fair appor- 
tionment of representatives there is no telling how 
that majority will stand. But it is hardly likely 
that the Magyars who now control the Parliamen- 
tary machinery will surrender their advantage in 
that respect. Their own independence is no dearer 
to them than the right of suppressing the inde- 
pendence of the Rumanians and Slovaks who have 
been so long under their rule. 
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By ALBERT EDWARDS 


This is the second of a series of three articles picturing the horrors of the recent uprising of peasants against 


the landlords in the Baltic Provinces of Russia. 
work of ‘‘ pacification” as carried out by the 


ROM one of the windows of my room at Warmo I 
could see the ruins of the schloss, an old strong- 
hold of the Knights of the Teutonic Order. Ivan 

the Terrible burned it down in 1577, when he swept 
through Livonia with fire and sword and wild hordes 
from the East—Mongols and Tartars. 

From another window I could see a black smudge of 

smoke, twenty versts away on the snowy horizon. 
Orloff, the Butcher, is ravaging the country with his 
Cossacks in this, the year of our Lord 1906, even as 
Ivan did some five centuries ago. 
. Ispent a day in the little village of Fellin. But the 
people were too terrorized to talk, and I could only get 
the barest information. Fifty-three peasants had been 
executed in the last few weeks, and no one knew how 
many had been ‘‘knouted.’’ One peasant, whom I per- 
suaded to talk, told me that every day fresh blood 
comes up from the graves of those who have 
been shot, and this is a sure sign, he said, 
that they were innocent. For this miracle 
only happens when a man has been mur- 
dered. I did not see this blood, and so can 
not vouch for it, but the peasant believed it. 
And it is certain that most of the people look 
upon these military executions as cold-blooded 
murder. 

Warmo was also in the grip of the Cossacks. 
Our train arrived about midnight, and my 
interpreter and I were both searched and 
closely questioned before we were allowed to 
leave the station. As the village was under 
martial law, no one, without a special per- 
mit, was allowed on the streets after nine 
o’clock. The houses were all dark and the 
streets deserted, except for stray dogs and the 
frequent patrols of Cossacks. We were stopped 
and had to show our permits at almost every 
corner. As the jails were already overcrowded, 
the soldiers had been instructed not to ar- 
rest people for the violation of this nine 
o’clock law—but just to beat them. 





Men Shot and Flogged 


While we were drinking some coffee at the 
hotel, we managed to get some information 
from the waiter. At first he was very cau- 
tious and loth to speak, but when he had seen 
my American passport and was convinced 
that we were not spies, he told us the talk of 
the town. Eight men had been shot and 
many flogged. A dozen farms in the vicinity 
had been burned by the troops. And it was 
not yet over. He told us that two girls were 
to be shot in the morning, but he did not 
know the particulars. 

At first the executions had been in public, 
he told us; the soldiers compelled the towns- 
people to attend—so to strike greater terror 
into their hearts. But thosé who were shot 
had always managed to shout some daring 
words of encouragement—some call for ven- 
geance—or at least to sing seditious songs. 
Of late the executions had been private. No 
one knew when or where, in fact no one knew 
just who or how many had been shot. Even 
the relatives were not always informed. It was not 
well to talk, he told us, and there were only rumors. 

During the night I was startled into wakefulness by 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs on the frozen snow; wild 
shadows danced on the walls of my room, thrown by 
some waving light outside. It wasa troop of Cossacks, 
going out for some Devil’s work inthe country. Those 
in front were carrying glaring pine knots—not for 
light, as the moon was full—but to start the thatch 
roof of some peasant’s home. ‘They rode hunched in 
their saddles—sullen from the night work and the cold. 
It was a weird sight, not soon to be forgotten—the 
peace of the night, and the snow startled as it were by 
the flare of the torches, the grim faces of the men, and 
the grimmer business before them. 

In the morning I set out to find the commanding 
officer. I had not yet seen one of the men who were 
directly ordering these executions, and I wished, if 


A Russian caricaturist’s idea just before the elections. 
rows of benches occupied by one soldier, with the secretary guarding a bag of bribe 
money. This cartoon appeared in a paper circulated secretly by the revolutionists 


possible, to get him to talk about what he was doing. 
The headquarters were in the manor-house, a strong 
two-story building, surrounded by a heavy stone wall 
and a network of barbed wire. In the courtyard there 
was a battery of field guns. The commandant was 
away, but the sentinel told me that he would return in 
a few minutes and that I could wait upstairs. 

The lower part of the chateau was occupied by com- 
mon soldiers; they were loafing around in undress, on 
trusses of straw and foul blankets. On the walls there 
were some fine old pictures, but the soldiers had made 
a pig-sty of the place. Upstairs I was ushered into the 
baron’s ‘‘cabinet.’’ The regimental clerk, his red 
jacket hung ona boar’s head, was writing at a great 
mahogany desk. The owner of the chateau had fled to 
Germany some months before, he told me, and the sol- 
diers had turned out the caretaker and had made them- 
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selves at home. The clerk thought it was a great joke. 
Leaning back in the heavy leather chair, his hobnailed 
boots on the expensive table, he told me all the won- 
derful things they had found in the attics and cellars. 
Just as I was diplomatically switching him on to the 
subject of the recent military operations, there was a 
commotion downstairs. My friend, the clerk, immedi- 
ately plunged into his work and looked as though he 
had never opened his mouth. The commandant had 
arrived. 

He was a short, heavy-set man, with no brains in 
sight. I had steeled myself for an interview with him, 
and had resolved to be polite, so I held out my hand. 
It was quite useless. He kept his right-hand in his 
great-coat pocket, his finger on the trigger of his re- 
volver. He apparently realized that he wasn’t popular. 

I explained my mission to him, and he told me curtly 
that, as the country was under martial law, correspon- 


Count Witte presides over 


The writer was the first American correspondent to witness the 
Tartar General Orloff, now generally designated ‘‘the Butcher” 


dents could not be allowed at large. I produced my 
permit from the Governor-General. The seals made an 
impression on him. I don’t think he could read—and 
he looked carefully at both sides of the document, and 
then said that, of course, it changed matters. I called 
his attention to a special paragraph permitting me to 
use a camera. He flew intoarage. He had given gen- 
eral orders not to allow photographing, and he could 
not countermand them through all his division on my 
account. If I wanted to take my chances I could. If 
I was arrested, he would order my release, but the sol- 
diers might shoot me first and arrest me afterward. I 
resolved to use my camera with discretion. 

As he was not in a proper frame of mind to be inter- 
viewed, I left as gracefully as possible. The man im- 
pressed me as one of too small calibre to be noticed in 
ordinary life. But placed as he was—responsible only 
to Orloff, the Butcher, with absolute power of 
life and death over ten thousand peasants— 
he was grimly significant. As I rode back to 
the hotel, I thought with greater sympathy 
of the anxiety and terror that shone in the 
eyes of all the townspeople. 

Various rumors were afloat in the hotel 
about the girls—five of them were in prison. 
Some said that two had already been shot, and 
that the rest were to be flogged. Others 
thought that all had been or were to be shot. 
‘“They won’t let any of them out,’’ one man 
said. ‘‘They might tell what the soldiers have 
done to them there in the prison.’’ 

In a meagre farmhouse, some versts from 
the village, I found the Estonian pastor— 
a white-haired, sweet old man, he might 
have been the ‘‘meenister’’ in ‘‘Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush.’’ He had never been 
interviewed before and had heard wild tales 
of American journalists, so at first he was 
ill at ease. 


Hatred of the Germans 


It was all a struggle with the barons, he 
said, and to understand it one must go back 
to the time when the Germans first conquered 
the Ests. He was not full of figures and sta- 
tistics to show the oppression of the people, 
as some whom I met later, but it was the 
human side he spoke of; not of the unfair 
laws and overburdening taxation, but of the 
bitter disappointment which had overwhelmed 
his father, when, after the emancipation, the 
realization had been forced upon him that, al- 
though he was no longer a serf, still, from lack 
of land, he must work for the baron as slav- 
ishly as ever; of the fierce struggle of the 
children to get some advantage of their free- 
dom; how his two younger brothers, beaten 
by the hopelessness of it, had been forced 
away from home, one to die in South Africa 
and the otber still struggling somewhere in 
the gold fieids of Aiaska. 

His hatred of the Germans was intense. 
“They only care for us when we are full- 
grown and strong,’’ he said, ‘‘when our 
muscles are worth money to them. When 
we are children our families must care for us—and 
so when we are too old to work.”’ 

He told me of all the different attempts of his people 
to free themselves from the German yoke. ‘‘No gen- 
eration has passed,’’ he said, ‘‘without trying. Revolt 
against these landlords is a tradition with us. Once we 
were a free people and sometime we will be again. 
With us it is a Holy War.”’ 

I interrupted him. ‘‘Holy War?’’ I said. ‘‘I am 
something of a Tolstoian, and I find it hard to believe 
that bloodshed and violence can ever be holy.’’ 

The old man jumped up and lost all caution in his 
excitement. ‘‘Holy War! Holy War! Isn’t the Good 
Book full of Holy Wars? Doesn’t it speak of right- 
eous indignation? What is holy if not to struggle for 
freedom? What sort of a man would I be, if I didn’t 
encourage my people in this fight?’ 

He stopped suddenly and the color left his face as he 
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realized that what he had said might hang him. He 
sat down stiffly and looked at me searchingly. I 
hastened to reassure him. 

“Yes, yes. I am not afraid,’ he said, ‘‘you come 
from America where all is liberty. You will not betray 
an old man who wants his people to be free.”’ 

After that he talked freely, told me case after case 
of heartless oppression—widows coming home from 
their husbands’ funerals to find their homes closed 
against them, peasants freezing to death for lack of 
fuel, because the landlord held his woods too dear. 
Some barons he was careful to except; they were hu- 
mane and were loved by the people. But the great 
majority did not speak Estonian and spent most of their 
time abroad, leaving their peasantry to the mercy of 
prutal agents and gamekeepers. The landlords have a 
thousand ways of squeezing the people. They own, not 
only the land, but all the mills, dairies, and most of the 
stores. The peasants must rent their land, buy their 
fuel and provisions from the 
barons at exorbitant prices, 
and sell their produce to the 
same barons for what they call 
pay. There are no rich na- 
tives in the country and no 
poor Germans. The only way 
for an Est to prosper is to leave 
homeand tempt fortune among 
strangers. 

The pastor when he spoke 
of the recent troubles was very 
hitter against the Socialists, 
who, he says, are all atheists. 
And he assured me that there 
was a sharp distinction in the 
minds of the peasants between 
those revolutionary leaders 
who were only against the 
landlords and those who were 
also against God. In his parish 
there had been no violence by 
the peasants. ‘‘But,’’ he said, 
“it did no good to be quiet. 
They did not burn the cha- 
teaux nor kill any one, only 
told the landlords and officials 
to go away, and then elected 
new committees — but when 
the troops came it was just as 
bad as if they had burned every- 
thing.’’ He only knew person- 
ally of two executions, but he 
believed that eight or ten had 
been shot. I asked him if he 
had been present at any of 
the executions. 

“Yes,’’ he said. ‘‘Last week 
Tuesday a soldier came for me 
and said that Bogoff, the book- 
seller, wanted me to pray with him. I was very much 
surprised because Bogoff was a Socialist and was always 
against God. But I was also very glad, as I thought 
his heart had been softened. The soldier took me to 
the chAteau where I found that they were waiting for 
me. The commandant told me to be quick. Bogoff 
was in a little room standing by the window, his hands 
tied behind him, his hair grayer than when I had seen 
him last—he was looking out at the snow and the 
sun. There were some Cossacks there, but they couldn’t 
understand. Estonian. 


A Brutal Execution 


““*Good day, Pastor,’ he said. ‘I didn’t want you to 
pray, but I thought you would take a message for me. 
I want you to tell the men not to give up. We can’t 
fight when the troops are so many. But the time will 
come. Tell them the time will come.’ And then he 
gave me a word for his wife and children. ‘Tell the 
boy, Pastor, tell him that his father wants him to be a 
revolutionist.’ 

“Then the commandant came in and said he couldn’t 
waste any more time, said he didn’t believe that all the 
prayers in Christendom could keep a rebel out of hell. 
They led Bogoff out to the stable yard and made him 
stand with his face to the wall. 

‘““«Tell them not to be discouraged, Pastor,’ he called, 
and then began singing the ‘Marseillaise.’ He is an 
old man and his voice is cracked, but he sang as well as 
he could. I knelt down and prayed God to make him 
repent—like the thief on the cross. I heard the young 
lieutenant say: ‘Ready! then: ‘Aim!’ There was a 
frightfully long pause, and I opened my eyes. The 
young lieutenant’s face was very white; he was wetting 
his lips with his tongue. Then he said, ‘Fire!’ Iam 
afraid Bogoff didn’t repent.’’ ; 

The pastor stopped talking. I think he was praying 
for the soul of this man. After a minute he looked up 
and I asked him if he knew anything about the girls 
who were in prison. 

‘Yes,’ he said, and his face looked very old. ‘‘My 
wife heard that two were shot last night, but Iam not 
sure. I knew them very well. They were good girls. 
Iconfirmed them both. One is twenty years old; she 
has been away at school in Riga, and nobody knows 
why they have taken her; perhaps she was a revolu- 
tionist in the city. 

“The other is only nineteen. It is very sad. She has 
sung in the choir of my church ever since she was a 
little girl; her voice was very sweet. But she stopped 
coming in the summer. She said she was too busy, but 
Iam afraid she had been reading some Socialist books 
against God. It was a great blow to my choir when 
she left. She arranged one of the meetings at the 
school-house. Two people from the Teachers’ Union 
came to speak; they wanted the schools to be in Esto- 
nian and non-sectarian.’’ His voice dropped as though 
that was all. 

“But surely,’ I said, ‘‘they must have some more 
serious charge against her. Arranging a meeting— 
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especially after the Czar’s manifesto—they wouldn't 
shoot a person for that.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps there is something else,’’ he said, ‘‘but I 
think that was all.’’ 


Bringing in the Captives 


On my way back to the hotel I had to crowd into a 
doorway to avoid being knocked down by a troop of 
Cossacks who were returning from a ‘‘punitive expedi- 
tion’ in the country. I think they were the same | had 
seen go out during the night. They were singing a 
wild drinking song, glad to get back to their barracks 
and hot stoves. They had five prisoners—an old man, 
three men in their prime, and a boy of fifteen. The 
prisoners were on foot, but each was tied by a long 
rope to a saddle horn. They had hard work keeping up 
with the trotting horses. I don’t know how far they 
had come. The boy had a look of bravado, the younger 
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The Czar’s Cossack restorers of order burning a revolutionist’s house in a pacified Baltic village 


men were dogged and sullen, but the old man’s eyes 
shone as though he saw a vision. 

Ozat, my Lettish interpreter, was born not far from 
Warmo, and we decided to visit his home. It was off 
the railroad and four hours by sledge, a glorious ride, 
over rolling hills and through magnificent pine forests. 

He became very excited as we neared his home; he 
had not been back for more than five years. He pointed 
out the landmarks and told me the legends of the place. 

The baron’s schloss, a fine old chAteau of the fif- 
teenth century, stood on a hill to the right of the road. 
Some Italian landscape gardener had laid out the park; 
the rugged pines looked strangely incongruous, in place 
of yews and poplars. On a knoll facing the estate he 
pointed out a crumbling wooden cross. A young girl, 
some generations ago, had committed suicide, he told 
me, because the baron’s son had refused to acknowl- 
edge their child. The pastor would not allcw her to 
be buried in consecrated ground, so her 
brothers had made a grave for her there in 
sight of the manor house. When the old 
baron had heard the story he had been very 
angry and had ordered his gamekeeper to 
pull down the cross. The next night some 
one entered the church and defaced the 
tombs of the noble’s ancestors, and the cross 
had been put up again. Since then it has 
stood there undisturbed, a reproach to the 
barons and a reminder to the people. 

A little farther on we passed the house 
where Ozat had been born. It had been the 
home of his family 
for more than two 
hundred years. 
On the death of 
his father they had 
had to abandon it, 
because of the ex- 
orbitant rent. 
Every five years 
the terms of the 
lease had been 
made harder. His 
father had had to 
pay a large sum 
in money, more in 
produce, and thir- 
ty days of labor 
to the landlord. It 
did not matter 
how badly his own 
fields needed him, 
if the baron want- 
ed any extra hand 
he had to go and 
let his own crops 
rot. 

Ozat’s two sis- 
ters were married 
to prosperous 
peasants, one an 
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apothecary in the village, the other a tenant. The 
home-coming was not joyous, as there was bad news. 
The tenant brother-in-law had been arrested and his 
wife was seriously sick from anxiety. He had been 
treasurer of the Social Democratic Club and active in 
the short-lived revolutionary committee. A week be- 
fore our arrival the troops had come and taken him. 
Since then the family had received no news, and it was 
more than probable that he had been shot. 

The apothecary was a good example of what Prince 
Kropotkin had called ‘‘a well-disposed and respectable 
peasant.’’ He had a comfortable home, two drug stores 
—the only ones for six thousand peasants—and he em- 
ployed a doctor .to make trade for him. Every year 
he laid aside a comfortable margin and would be able 
to send his sons to the university. Socialism had noth- 
ing to offer him and he had much to lose. 

The degree of culture in his family was a pleasant sur- 
prise. He and the doctor, who lives with them, are both 

university men ; his wife knows 

Russian and German well and 

reads English. A sister speaks 

Russian and French. In the 

sitting-roorn there were files of 

the best European reviews, 
and there was a library of two 
or three hundred well-chosen 
books—from Darwin to Heine. 
Although the apothecary 
was not a revolutionist, he was 
an intense patriot, and is will- 
ing to fight, if necessary, to 
free his people from the op- 
pression of the German barons. 
» He belonged to the Constitu- 
tional Party. Their demands 
are almost the same as those 
advocated by Prince Kropot- 
kin, namely, the right of the 
people to choose their own 
pastors, to have schools in 
their native language, to have 
fair representation in the lo- 

cal government and the im- 

mediate abolition of all the 

survivals of feudalism, such 
as the roadbuilding service and 
other unpaid labor for the land- 
lords. ‘They go farther than 

Kropotkin, in regard to taxa- 

tion reforms, as they advocate 

a cumulative land tax. They 

also demand that the Crown 

and Church lands be sold to 
the peasants on easy payments. 
He has no sympathy with 
the cry of the landless peasants 
for the expropriation of the big 
proprietors and a redivision of 
the land. And he doesn’t believe that they can get 
it by violence. But, secretly, he is glad that they had 
burned the chateaux, as he hopes this will frighten 
the landlords into granting the reforms he wants. 


The Lack of Harmony 


In the evening several of his friends came in—some of 
the village elders, and the acting secretary of the local 
council, The reai secretary had accepted a position in 
the Revolutionary Government and was then in hiding. 
They were all members of the Constitutional Party and 
of similar opinions with the apothecary. Although 
they claimed to be Conservatives they hated the Ger- 
mans and despised the Russian Government. But they 
thought that their wants could be better satisfied by 
peaceful means than by violence. Their objection to 
violence was on the ground of expediency. 

In order todraw them out I took a more 

radical position. They were bitter in their 

attacks on Socialism. ‘‘Our people can do 

nothing if they are not united,’ one of the 

elders said. ‘‘We ought to unite on national 

lines and not split up on economic grounds. 

The Letts ought to fight the Germans—not 
the poor against the rich.” 

‘That sounds well,’’ I said, ‘‘but the 
poorer people think that you, who are more 
prosperous, will betray them. They say 
that you will use them to fight against 
the Germans, till you get the reforms 
you want, and that 
then you will 
throw them over 
and not help them 
to get a redivision 
of the land.”’ 

‘These Social- 
ist ideas are all 
dreams,’’ the sec- 
retary said. 
‘There isn’t any 
country in the 
world where there 
is Socialism. 
What good would 
it be to overthrow 
this Government? 
No government 
ever gave every- 
body land.’’ 

The Landtag 
(the council of 
landlords ) meets 
in Riga on the 
goth of March, and 
there will be a 
fierce discussion 
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forms. Some who 
were formerly re- 
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actionary will be scared into Liberalism, and some who 
were before willing to grant reforms will think it un- 
dignified to appear to be forced into it. Both sides 
expect to win. 

f the reforms are granted, the apothecary and his 
class will become stanch supporters of the Govern- 
ment. If not, they will probably lose faith in peaceful 
means and join the revolutionists. 

These Constitutionalists admit that they represent 
the interests of only a small minority of the population, 
but they claim the majority of common sense. How 
large a percentage of the people sympathize with them 
it is impossible to tell. Only a quarter of the peasants 
have access to the land, and the landless are, almost 
without exception, connected with the revolutionary 
and so-called Social Democratic parties. And a great 
many of the more prosperous peasants—like Ozat’s 
tenant brother-in-law—have thrown in their lot with 
the majority. 

These peasant organizations call themselves Social 
Democratic in order to affiliate with the true Socialist 
parties of the cities. In reality they are not at all com- 
munistic. Some of the peasants believe that the land 
should be divided into small tracts and given outright 
to individuals. Others say that the land should be 
owned by the Volosts and rented out on the Henry 
George plan. There is very little resemblance between 
their ideas and those of the strict Marxians. 

The next morning we went to see the Lutheran pastor. 
Although a German and appointed by the barons, he is 
sympathetic with the people and is generally respected. 
‘‘All this struggle over the ‘patronat’—the right of the 
landlords to appoint the clergy—is a local rather than 
a general question,’’ he said. ‘‘If there had not been 
real cause for trouble in other parishes, I would not 
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HEN, after father’s death, I received an invita- 
tion from my Uncle Charley to live with him, 
my first impulse was to decline, for Uncle 

Charley had been looked upon by us as the irresponsi- 
ble: member of my father’s family, a clubman and a 
‘‘sport’’—father’s emphasis of the last word had always 
been scathing. Since then, I have been told that 
both father and Uncle Charley were once in love with 
mother, and that, when father won her, Uncle Charle 
went to the great war and was an unexpectedly gal- 
lant soldier. I have also been told that those were 
wonderful times for sweethearts, and that in camp the 
blessed moment of the day was when letters from home 
were distributed, but that Uncle Charley never took 
any interest in them, except in passing them to others. 
I was brought up carefully by a handsome, command- 
ing, successful father of unblemished character, and, 
during my early childhood, by a mother who worshiped 
him. Looking back now, I can see that the truly re- 
ligious atmosphere of our household, in which my 
father was always the central figure, developed in my 
small person a sadly priggish notion of my own right- 
eousness. I was careful to have none of the small vices 
of my companions, even holding aloof from many of 
their games, lest I, too, might fall into the contemned 
class of my uncle, the ‘“‘sport.’”’ ‘‘Your uncle is my 
brother; I would have you think well of him,’’ father 
was wont to say. My youthfyl conclusion was that 
father was magnanimous, and that I should disapprove 
my uncle but should be distantly polite to him. 

When at last the question was forced upon me of ac- 
cepting kindness or not from Uncle Charley, an injunc- 
tion of father’s immediately rose before my mind: 
‘“‘Love your enemies, but do not receive favors from 
them.’’ I fear that my mind conceived at the time an 
enemy as one whom I did not like, and to love one 
whom I did not like was dangerously near to conde- 
scending to him. Even to-day it seems to me more 
logical to have no enemies than to love them. 

Uncle Charley’s invitation was written at his club, 
an austere stone building, witha frowning door, flanked 
by Doric columns, which had always invested itself, in 
my imagination, with almost supernatural attributes, 
impressing me both in a physical and a spiritual sense 
as the sepulchre of my uncle’s life. The invitation read 
as follows: 


“My DEAR ELIzZABETH.—It is an ill wind that blows no one 
any good. I am wondering whether you can be prevailed 
on to brighten the house of a lonely old uncle who still 
walks off briskly but puffs more than he once did, a repro- 
bate who is in sad need of good influences. If you would 
make this sacrifice, I know a reprehensible party who would 
be grateful beyond words. Your affectionate 

‘*UNCLE CHARLEY.” 


After much deliberation, I at last accepted this invi- 
tation, but I signed myself, with a sense of accuracy: 
‘‘Yours sincerely, Elizabeth.” 

My uncle was good to me when I went to 
him, giving me the best apartment in his 
house, and taking for himself a little room 
with an old iron bed. He was nearly always 
at home in the evening, abjuring apparently 
the fast society to which he had been accus- 
tomed, but entertaining himself with remarks 
which I was slow to perceive contained jokes. 

“I have had greatness thrust upon me,” 
said he one evening, laying down his paper = 
and looking at me over his spectacles. ‘‘I 
have been called upon to perform an impor- 
tant public service.”’ 

‘“‘What is it?’ I asked eagerly. 
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have been bothered here. But agitators from elsewhere 
came and told the people that it was a national ques- 
tion, and that the Letts must throw out all German 
pastors whether they liked it or not. The first I knew 
of the agitation was when I received an invitation to 
join the Socialist club, stating that if I didn’t join it 
would be taken as a sign that I was opposed to the wel- 
fare of the people. At the same time I received this 
letter.’’ And he translated for me the following: 


‘“*THEe LETTISH SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC UNION OF THE VILLAGE 
oF HALLATAS 

“To the Pastor of Hallatas.—At a meeting of the Social 
Democratic Union, on the 4th of December, 1905, at which 
more than three hundred persons were present, it was 
unanimously decided to send these instructions to the pastor 
of Hallatas: 

“It is your business to preach the Word of God, but you 
must never preach politics which accord with the interests 
of our oppressors. For example, you must not say: ‘Every 
man must earn his bread in the sweat of his brow,’ ‘Blessed 
are the meek,’ ‘Whosoever endureth to the end will win a 
heavenly crown,’ ‘We must obey our rulers, because they 
are appointed by God,’ ‘Return good for evil,’ ‘Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord,’ ‘Render unto God the things that 
are God’s and unto the Czar the things that are the 
Czar’s,’ etc. 

“If the pastor uses such texts it is evident that he wishes 
ag? to be in a worse condition than at present. 

“The pastor is instructed to preach, in the future, only 
such politics as are in accord with the interests of.the Lett- 
ish people. 

Swe a that you will follow these instructions, but if 
not we will boycott the Church.”’ : 


“This happened in the middle of the week,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and the next Sunday I preached a spécial ser- 
mon. I told them first that I was in sympathy with 





their aims—to have more to eat, more freedom, and 
more happiness. That it was not only a man’s right 
but his duty to strive for these things—that the 
stronger, freer, happier a man was, the better he could 
serve God. But this did not mean, I said, that I was 
in favor of every political party that claimed to rep- 
resent these ideals, and that as a servant of God I 
could not join myself with any body of men who de. 
nied Him. 

‘** And as for these instructions,’ I said, ‘I can pay no 
attention to them. I will read the Bible and preach 
from my pulpit as God inspires me, and I will not shirk 
my duty on account of any threats. If you want me to 
leave I will go quietly; there is no need for violence— 
even in words.’ 

‘“That was the end of the religious war in Hallatas,” 
he continued, ‘‘but in many places it has been very 
serious. Some of the ‘patrons’ are not godly men: 
they take no interest in the Church, and appoint rela. 
tives or friends without any regard to their fitness, 
Few understand the people; many are ignorant and 
some are wicked.”’ 

He told me of one case where the pastor was a drunk- 
ard and very fond of cards.. No devout people would 
come into the church, and one Sunday when he entered 
the pulpit, he saw only three men in the pews—tenants 
of his, who came from fear. The pastor looked them 
over and said: ‘‘You men have often heard me talk: 
you know what I think about God and morals: it would 
be a waste of time for me to preach. Come over to my 
house and we will all have some vodka.”’ 

‘“You mustn’t think,” he said, as I was going away, 
‘that these people are irreligious because they drive out 
their pastors and even shoot them. They are deeply 
religious. But in some cases the pastors are not.” 
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‘“‘A consequential man came to me to-day and asked 
me whether I was myself. ‘I am,’ said I fearlessly. 
Then he handed me an envelope. I openedit. I was 
drawn on a jury.”’ 

‘‘Father,’’ said I, ‘‘did not look upon it as an honor 
when he was drawn ona jury. If it had not been for 
his high sense of honor, he would have got himself ex- 
cused. As it was, he found himself thrown with very 
objectionable men, until he was allowed to sit by him- 
self in the room of an obliging clerk, and make some 
serious use of his time in reading.”’ 

‘‘T suppose there are a great many publicans and sin- 
ners on a jury, and that it’s a bad place for the high 
priests and elders,’’ replied my uncle. ‘‘For such as 
me it’s a great honor. It seems to me like sitting on 
the Supreme Bench at Washington—only there the 
Judges can take their time in deciding, because the 
cases before them are not so urgent, and, if they don’t 
all agree, they report without agreeing. We shall be 
locked up till we do. But the whole matter is with me 
academic. My acute nervous headaches will not allow 
me to serve.”’ 

“T did not know that you had headaches, Uncle 
Charley.’’ 

‘‘Very cruel headaches,’’ he replied. ‘‘They troubled 
me so much in college that I had to be excused from 
much of my work. Since then, they have led me to 
decline many evening entertainments.”’ 

I hardly knew whether to be warmly sympathetic or 
a little skeptical about those headaches. My uncle was, 
as ever, mystifying when he returned from his first 
day at court. 

“T reached the court this morning,’’ he then said, 
‘to find that the gentleman who had handed me my 
notice was no less a person than the Chief Justice. He 
stood at the door of the court-room, all dressed up in 
brass buttons and with an air of command. ‘Do you 
want to make any excuses?’ said he. WhenlI gave a 
decided affirmative, ; 
he said: ‘Turn to the 
left.’ I went in and 
sat down where I am 
could and got back 
my breath. There 
were two platforms 
in front of me. On 
the top one sat a 
very feeble old man 
in specs, looking 










‘*I have been called upon to perform an important public service’’ 
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through his papers as if he were in his private office. 
On the lower platform was a very bright man, with his 
head stuck up likea bantam's. Neither of these gentle- 
men wore buttons like the Chief Justice. ‘All jurors,’ 
shouted the bantam with an air of complete command 
of the situation, ‘sitting on the left, having no excuses 
to:offer, will rise and be sworn.’ I wish he’d asked us to 
riseand swear. By George, we looked as if we could do 
it. I was thinking about that when suddenly he called 
to me: ‘Why don’t you get up, sir?’ ‘I was pondering,’ 
said I. Every one laughed at me. ‘Why don’t you get 
up?’ he asked, with his chest still ’way out, of another 
leading citizen. ‘You didn’t get my middle name 
right.’ ‘What?’ ‘My middle name’s James T.’’ ‘James 
T. what?’ ‘James T. Harkins.’ Thea the Chief Justice 
in brass buttons raised his hand and we marched be- 
hind him intoa big room and stood like cattle in a pen. 
Just as we were disappearing, Old Spectacles on the top 
platform said: ‘We’ll now hear those who wish to offer 
excuses.’ Then I found I had lost the chance to lie 
about my headaches.’’ 

I recall now, with a shudder at my stupendous prig- 
gishness, that I drew a very long face at this story and 
said in a reproving tone: ‘tI am sure father would be 
pen if he thought his brother could lie’about any- 
thing.”’ 

Uncle Charley stared at me a moment over bis paper, 
then subsided behind it, and I thought I heard him 
mutter: ‘‘Damn that girl’s father.’ 

“‘Did you speak to me, Uncle Charley?’’ I asked 
severely. 

‘‘No, I believe not. I was reading and—possibly— 
thinking aloud.’’ 

‘“‘I was afraid I heard you say something disrespect- 
ful of one whom I revere.”’ 

I was disappointed at receiving no reply. I still 
looked upon my uncle as a sort of superannuated 
naughty boy. It had not crossed my mind that men 
could not only love but honor him 
and give heed to his judgment. I 
gazed at him for a time severely, 
awaiting a reply, and then, will 
you believe it? I found myself 
studying his legs. They stretched 
as far as possible from beneath 
his paper and were crossed at the 
ankles. They were poor legs, old, 
stiff, and rheumatic, but now, as 
I watched them, they seemed to 
me to typify singular repose, self- 
reliance, self-control. I suppose 
I had been wondering about my 
uncle for some time, and that at 
this moment a mere spark had 
suddenly lighted material which 
had long been collecting. Was 
he simply the frivolous man I had 
been brought up to believe? 

The reaction of feeling after 
my outburst of temper lasted me 
through the next day, and I 
found myself very anxious for 
my uncle’s return in the evening, 
that I might relieve my contri- 
tion by some little mark of affec- 
tion. But the usual time for his 
return arrived in vain. Dinner 
was announced—I had to eat it 
alone. In the evening a caller 
came, and finding my uncle out, 
asked for me. While I was ex- 
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cting uneasily some friend of the fashionable world, 
there entered a professor of biology, a very plain man 
in a rusty frock coat and small black tie. He told me 
that he and my uncle had for years carried on the in- 
vestigations of his department together. ‘‘I have been 

aid for my share—to support myself,’’ said he. ‘But 

our uncle both worked and paid.’’ 

“JT am at a loss to know where he is now,”’ said I. 

“Doing the work of a Christian gentleman, I’m sure,”’ 
said the professor, adding, when I explained that he 
was serving on a jury: ‘'I’ll guarantee he’s working for 
justice whether the issue is large or small. Nowhere 
is the goodness of human nature shown better than in 
the devotion with which a man, drawn on a jury 
against his will and hating the whole thing, will work 
for a righteous verdict between two strangers. Your 
Uncle Charley is the bravest, sweetest, kindest, wisest 
old fellow in the world. When I heard that a bright 
young niece had come to make him happy, I couldn’t 
bear not to pay my respects.”’ 

When this unexpected guest was gone, I again sat 
drearily waiting my uncle’s return. But neither he 
came nor any word from him. Bedtime arriving, I left 
a light burning downstairs and retired. During the 
night I rose often to find that steady light still burning 
vainly. In the morning I breakfasted alone. Then, at 
the risk of rebellion against petticoat government, | 
hired a carriage and drove tomy uncle’sclub. Possibly 
he had spent the night there without notifying me. 

The club never looked more grim and forbidding 
than when I approached it that anxious morning, and 
probably no one ever trembled so 
much in drawing near the door as 
I did then. As soon as I arrived, 
a considerate club servant hur- 
ried to the carriage and explained 
that my uncle had not been seen 
there. 

“Indeed, he has not been seen 
here for many a long day,’’ he 
sighed, ‘‘and it’s not the same 
place without him.”’ 

I drove to his office. As there 
was the same lack of information 
there, I sadly and anxiously re- 
turned home. 

Suddenly, in the middle of the 
forenoon, as I was gazing de- 
jectedly out of the window, I saw 
him puffing briskly up the street. 
I rushed to the door. 

‘*My uncle, my dear, dear uncle, 
where have you been?’’ I cried. 

“T can’t exactly say as to that,”’ 
he replied limply and gasping for 
breath. 

‘‘Where did you spend the 
night?’’ I asked. 

He paused a moment blankly, 
then repeated: ‘‘I can’t exactly 
say as to that.”’ 

I was amazed. I was sure that 
he had not been drinking, but he 
seemed wofully lacking in intelli- 
gence. 

As his breath came back, he 
spoke of his own accord, but what 
he said still further concerned me. 

“They speak a terrible bad 
English—them Cunnucks do,’’ he 
began. ‘‘Murphy is the whitest 
politician in 19; there’s always 
plenty of money to spend when 
he’s running for office. They 
don’t allow no smoking in the court-room, so we had to 
chew instead, as that’s the politest form of using to- 
bacco. ‘There was nine of us active and three of us 
extinct volcanoes. Solid ground may be divided into 
two kinds—continents and islands. Each of the three 
was lucky if he had a mighty small island to himself.’’ 

‘What are you talking about, Uncle Charley?” 

He uttered again limply those dreary words: ‘‘I can’t 
exactly say as tothat. I don’t keep no account of the 


. average number of funerals which go by my house 


daily. No, Ican’t remember that my sister had a child 
what died, but my memory is like a spring morning in 
remembering which of my aunt’s feet was on the lowest 
step of the car when it started and threw her prone to 
the ground, which caused trauma, because she fell on a 
jar of jelly. No, I didn’t do no counting while she was 
being thrown from the train.” 

‘“What sister? What aunt, Uncle Charley?” 

“T can’t exactly say,’’ he began, then checked him- 
self. ‘‘Let the scene now shift,’’ said he in his natural 
voice, ‘‘from the witnesses in the court-room to the 
jury locked up for a decision. A cantankerous cuss 
kept us up all night.”’ 

“One man against eleven? How abominable!’ I ex- 
claimed. 

“He was not called a man very long,’’ responded my 
uncle. ‘‘He was a mean devil. He wouldn't give a 
poor woman who was hurt anything, and he was one 
of those who knew which was plaintiff and which 
defendant. 

““*T move we don’t settle this case till after dinner,’ 
began a public-spirited juryman. ‘I move we be gen- 
erous in a case like this,’ put in another. But that 
close-fisted devil held out against the rest all night."’ 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, we all sat hour after hour with our twenty-four 
feet on a table in the middle, swapping murder stories. 
Until six in the evening no one wanted to go, for we 
all wanted that seventy-five cent dinner at the expense 
of the State. Between ten and eleven the suburban 
chaps walked up and down, like lions in a cage, and 
argued about their last trains. The crank kept his legs 
on the table without moving them.”’ 

“What did he say for himself?” 

“Something about a chump named Horatius, who 
put up an argument that he could run as fast as three 
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lobsters named Curiatius, and he guessed he could keep 
his two legs on the table as long as the others could 
keep their twenty-two there. Then we settled down to 
the murder stories. The suburbanites said after eleven 
they were going to get the State to pay for their break- 
fast. We forgot all about the case except once, when 
some one said: ‘The doctor in the case was a bloke,’ 
and one other time when a very nervous man got up 
and shook his fist in the mean man’s face and shouted: 
‘You can not treat us this way with impunity.’ The 
mean man said: ‘I didn’t seek this job. It ain’t my 
fault I’m here.’ ”’ 

‘*How did you finally get out?”’ 

‘‘At ten o’clock the Judge came back to his work, all 
spick and span; the Chief Justice in brass buttons who 
had been up in the entry outside all night and once in 
a while had put his head in to say: ‘Any luck?’ led us 
into the glare of the court-room; the Judge threw cold 
water on the mean fellow. We went back. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
said the mean man, standing on those legs of his, ‘I 
believe in either no verdict ora big one. I move the 
lady who had the trauma get $1,700.’ It was carried 
with a ‘hurrah,’ and wesoreported. Then we were ex- 
cused, and the counsel for the railroad clapped the mean 
man on the back and said we’d done well, that he had 
offered to give the lady $3,300.”’ 

‘‘Do you know who the mean man was, Uncle 
Charley?’ 

‘‘T know he’s very tired now,’’ said my uncle, ‘‘and is 
going upstairs for a bath and a nap.’’ 

For the first time I appreciated that day that my 
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uncle was physically a feeble man. His voice was 
usually so hearty, he was so stout and full of good hu- 
mor, that I had not guessed that the spark of life might 
be burning in him fitfully. If ever a man was justified 
in excusing himself from the strain of jury service, that 
man was Uncle Charley. It was cruel to expect him to 
sit up and wrangle all night. 

“You'll get excused now, Uncle, won’t you?” I 
pleaded. 

“T’d do it in a minute if I could only get a good 
honest headache,”’ he replied gaily. 

His next case he described as a contest between a 
good man and a wicked man, about a contract involv- 
ing some photographic slides so constructed that the 
same person could be represented as on his head and his 
feet at the same time—‘‘a useful device of great poten- 
tial value in insane asylums. Both contracting parties 
were crazy and neither knew that any contract was 
made. Now, what was the contract? We twelve jurors 
must decide that.’’ 

After the third day of listening to this case, Uncle 
Charley again did not come home in the evening. 

On this occasion I was not frightened as I had been 
before. Again I left the light burning downstairs when 
1 went to bed. Again it burned vainly all night. 
Again in the forenoon I saw my uncle panting toward 
the house. 

‘‘T was one of the eleven this time,’’ he gasped as he 
entered the house. ‘‘We had another solitary fool 
keeping us up all night. And he pulled enough of us 
finally to his side to bring about a disagreement. At 
five this morning our spokesman cried with his fist very 
near the single man’s eye: ‘The question reads: ‘‘Was 
it mutually agreed?’ Now, does not ‘‘mutual’’ mean 
the same thing as ‘‘verbal’’??, Two or three eminent 
jurists turned traitor at this, till we stood six and six.”’ 

‘‘What kind of a man stood out alone this time?”’ 

‘‘A kind of spring poet, Elizabeth, with curly hair 
and blue eyes and skin like a peach. Oh, the wondrous 
spring! I told him I'd been in his box myself and 1 
asked him to come and dine here some night. Of 
course, your regular callers are a fair job lot—’’ 

‘*Do you think you reaily know him, Uncle Charley?” 
I asked. 

‘I don’t feel as if I'd ever known any one else half 
as well. His name’s Edwards.”’ 
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When Mr. Edwards at last came he proved to bea tall 
broad-shouldered man with a soft voice. After dinner 
my uncle suddenly left the house. Father had always 
stayed in the room with me when I had had evening 
callers, and hitherto Uncle Charley had sat in an adjoin- 
ing study, and I had become better than ever acquainted 
with his legs as they stretched, crossed at the ankles, 
from behind the table. But just before Mr. Edwards 
came my uncle had said: ‘‘I believe that old folks 
should always keep out of the way of young folks.’’ He 
then disappeared altogether. 

It turned out that Mr. Edwards played the piano and 
sang extremely well. When I induced him this evening 
to sing, he preferred to have me play his accompani- 
ments. We enjoyed the evening very much. 

After one of the songs he asked me a little about my 
uncle. Was he in good health? Was I his only niece? 
Was he particularly fond of me? Was he rich? 

I was a little surprised at this last question, for it 
seemed impertinent. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ I replied stiffly. 

‘“‘T guess he’s not very fond of ‘gush,’”’ said he. 

‘*He’s not an easy person to understand,”’ said I. 

We were soon talking of religious subjects. I found 
that Mr. Edwards believed as I did about many deep 
problems. I told him (I remember this sometimes in 
the night when I try to forget it) that his attitude to 
ward all things eternal was to me an inspiration. I said 
this as if my opinion counted, for I still thought that 
it did. But stern experience, if it destroys illusions, 
creates a new eternity, not of dreamland, but of reality. 

Mr. Edwards came to see me more than once. I 
asked him about his people, but 
on this subject I felt immediately 
that he was surprisingly vague. 
His deep interests seemed to be 
in art, music, literature, and in 
religion. His manners were ex- 
cellent, though perhaps he was a 
little too obviously agreeable. He 
was earnest and hard-working, 
and he made fun of nothing. 

During several of these visits 
my uncle persisted in absenting 
himself. Then one evening, un- 
expectedly, as Mr. Edwards was 
calling, Uncle Charley entered the 
room in which we had been sing- 
ing, and sat down with us. 

‘What is your father’s busi- 
ness?’’ he asked abruptly of our 
visitor. 

If Mr. Edwards had seemed 
impertinent in asking about my 
uncle, the latter had made himself 
even more a transgressor. Yet I 
looked up at Mr. Edwards with 
much interest, because I had my- 
self felt baffled in attempting to 
know more about those who must 
have been most dear to him. 

Instead of answering promptly, 
Mr. Edwards walked to the hearth, 
so that he faced my uncle. 

‘*My father is a manufacturer,”’ 
said he. 

“There are many kinds of 
manufacturers,’’ said Uncle Char- 
ley. ‘‘Does your father, for ex- 
ample, make cotton goods or 
woolen or iron?’’ 

‘‘Largely iron, I believe,’’ was 
the steady reply. 

“You and I,’’ said Uncle Char- 
ley, ‘‘have each of us had the 
pleasure of sitting up all night in behalf of justice toa 
defendant. Few defendants stir our active sympathies. 
Is it not so?”’ 

‘‘Their suffering is apt to be less obvious than the 
plaintiff’s,’’ said Mr. Edwards. 

‘‘T admired you, sir, for your stand. The love of 
justice is, in my poor judgment, above the love for any 
individual. I’m a wicked old sinner myself and it did 
my heart good to see a pure-hearted youth like you 
serenely superior to all personal considerations, I was 
surely justified in finding this pleasure.’ 

“Tam grateful, sir, for your good opinion,’’ said Mr. 
Edwards. 

Thereupon my uncle sat back in his chair with his 
hands deep in his trousers’ pockets, staring at his guest; 
and Mr. Edwards stood rigidly on the hearth, gazing 
back at Uncle Charley. The one seemed waiting for 
the other to say something more, but in vain, and then 
my uncle left the room. 

That evening, after Mr. Edwards was gone, I sat on 
a stool at my uncle's feet. 

‘‘Mr. Edwards is very nice, I’m sure,’’ said I. 

‘‘Every one is,’’ replied my uncle. ‘That is, practi- 
cally everybody. Now and then some wicked person 
imagines wickedness somewhere.”’ 

‘Tl thought, Uncle Charley, that you seemed a little 
unkindly disposed toward Mr. Edwards this evening.”’ 

“The truth is, I’m a bit wicked myself, Elizabeth, 
and I ama very foolish old gentleman. I flatter my- 
self too easily. I have had a conceit that I ama good 
judge of men. Iam really nothing of the kind.”’ 

‘*You no longer like Mr. Edwards?’’ 

‘‘I don’t suppose it makes any difference whether I 
do or don’t. He is almost a stranger, is he not?’’ 

‘I suppose he is,’’ I acquiesced. 

‘‘A curly-haired stranger, a soft-skinned, blue-eyed 
stranger. Did you ever know such a youth to be 
otherwise than innocent? The hair and the skin and 
the eyes seem to grow from the inherent goodness be- 
neath and behind them. Yet I got no very clear idea 
to-night of the business of our friend’s father.”’ 

‘‘Why should you, Uncle Charley? It seemed to me 
quite rude that you should ask such leading questions.’’ 

“T gave him achance to tell me, Elizabeth, and he 
chose not to. Dickens has a character—an old man 
whose extraordinary benevolence was all in his hair, 
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When they tore off his wig, he was a grasping old 
skinflint.”’ 

‘‘Do you know anything about Mr. Edwards that I 
don’t know, Uncle Charley?’’ 

“One knows few things of an unpleasant nature 
about any of one’s fellow-beings. It’s the guessing 
that it’s hard to do right. A very small number ot 
people, my dear, are in some way morally punky. I 
don’t know whether your friend Mr. Edwards is or 
not. I wish, however, that I had not been such an en- 
thusiastic idiot as to invite him to this house. Has he 
the laugh of a true man or of one who is instinctively 
insincere? Come, it’s long after bed-time.”’ 

Until that moment, it had not occurred to me that I 
was much interested in this Mr. Edwards. As soon as 
I was alone, I asked myself not only whether I knew 
him well but whether I knew my uncle well. My 
father had always disapproved this uncle; the professor 
of biology had admired him; I had grown to like him, 
but not, I was sure, to understand him. Where was I 
to turn for some one totrust? The world had grown 
suddenly dark. 

Mr. Edwards, undaunted by my uncle’s changed man- 
ner toward him, came to see meas before. It was, in 
my judgment, evidence of the courage which goes with 
innocence that he should not have been afraid of us. 

Whenever he came, my uncle, contrary to his earlier 
habit, sat in his study. I soon found myself listening 
with almost morbid intensity for any- 
thing unpleasant in my friend’s laughter. 
Surely, thought I to myself, Uncle Char- 
ley can not find anything to dislike in 
such hearty ripples of merriment. 

“You like Mr. Edwards just a little 
better, don’t you?’ said I coaxingly 
and with confidence one evening to my 
uncle. 

He surprised me by answering in hot 
temper: ‘‘He gets very much on my 
nerves,’’ then controlled himself. 

‘‘Do you understand him, Uncle Char- 
ley? I feel sure that there are depths 
in his character which you have not 
sounded.”’ 

“I’m afraid there are,’’ grunted my 
uncle. ‘‘Young people think they see 
rare beauties in each other. But the 
collateral relatives, without any imagi- 
nations, are always right.’’ 

‘‘He cares for fine things,’’ I exclaimed, 
‘‘poetry, music, everything beautiful.’’ 

‘‘On the contrary,’ replied Uncle Char- 
ley, ‘‘he never mentions what he cares 
for. He cares for his father and, I sus- 
pect, for our good opinion. But he never 
mentions either.’’ 

“You are prejudiced and unjust, my 
dear uncle.”’ 

‘I hope so,’’ said he. 

‘“Tell me, Uncle Charley—I am young 
and ignorant and want to learn—what 
have you against this man?’’ 

‘‘Only this,’’ answered my uncle, ‘‘the 
fellow is false down to the very tips of 
his fingers. If I could teach you, Eliza- 
beth, I would. But it is not your fault 
that I can not. No one ever teaches. 
People have to pick up what they learn 
as best they can. I can’t show you that 
black is black and not white.”’ 

After this talk, I lay awake all night. 
My heart was, I fear, filled with bitter- 
ness. It seemed to me that my uncle had 
brought on trouble which otherwise 
would not have existed. ‘‘Blessed are 
the peacemakers,’’ said I te myself, 
‘*for they keep trouble from growing 
on itself.’ In the night I decided 
that I should find out, if possible, 
what Mr. Edwards thought of my uncle. 

So, when next I met him,I said quietly, but with 
my heart fluttering: ‘‘Do you like my uncle?’’ 

My friend hesitated a moment before answering, as 
when he stepped to the hearth before replying to Uncle 
Charley. 

‘““Why do you ask?’ said he, after a brief interval. 

**You have never once spoken of him,”’ said I. 

“‘I do not care for his hints or innuendoes,’’ said Mr. 
Edwards slowly. ‘‘Your uncle thinks I was dishonest 
in the jury room—I dare say he has told you what he 
thinks he has reason to suspect. If he would come out 
openly and call me a villain, I should know how to face 
him. But to hurt me stealthily behind my back is base 
of him.’’ 

I shuddered as I heard these words. My friend 
had indeed been a stranger to me, a man of intense 
selfish passion having remained hidden behind a soft 
exterior. é 

“Sorrow and joy,’’ said I, ‘‘have depths we are 
slow to perceive. There are vast caverns of each long 
concealed from us. What makes you say this of my 
uncle?’’ 

‘“‘My father manufactures photographer’s materials. 
The defendant in that silly case owed him, and your 
uncle thinks could not have paid him if he had lost. 
Hence, your uncle thinks that I was a dishonest jury- 
man. Dishonest!’’ he cried with scorn. ‘‘The old man 
has a treasure in his house and is jealous of the young 
one! He has always yielded to his temptations, and is 
too old and infirm now to deny himself anything on 
which he has set his heart.’’ 

‘“‘He has never told me any such suspicion,’”’ said I. 
‘*You are at least unjust in thinking that he has.”’ 

“I might have known it,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Your thought- 
ful uncle is never open.”’ 

Mr. Edwards and I were in the street during this 
talk. When I reached home, I found my uncle read- 
ing. I asked him immediately if he suspected Mr. 
Edwards of not being honest on the jury. 

“You never find daisies in snowdrifts,’’ said he. 
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‘‘But, when you find one daisy, you are pretty sure 
to find a multitude if you look far enough. I’m 
afraid your friend is constitutionally dishonest. But 
you, Elizabeth, seem not to have found it out. Only 
a concrete incident will apparently make you tremble.”’ 

‘I’ll not believe Peter Edwards dishonest,’’ I cried 
indignantly. ‘‘I shall no longer listen to your slurs, 
Uncle Charley.”’ 

Of one thing I had been sure—I was not in love 
with this Peter Edwards. I had assured myself many 
times of this simple truth. But I was almost desper- 
ate that justice should be done to him. Even if a 
tragedy yawned before me through a fatally false 
step in trusting him, I felt myself prepared to face 
it. It seemed to me that there were times when one 
must trust. 

‘*You will let him come to the house still?’’ said I. 

‘You must decide,’’ he replied. 

‘*He will come as before,”’ said I. 

At last the period of my mourning was passed and I 
was going toa ball. I said archly to Mr. Edwards, who 
was also to be there: 

‘‘T shall have few partners, I fear. Will you be good 
to me?”’ 

‘“Wait and see,’’ he had replied quietly and con- 
fidently. 

When on the evening of the ball I saw myself in the 
glass, dressed for it, I was almost in love with my own 





There was never such lovingkindness in all the world 


loveliness or what I fancied to be such. -In my hair I 
had a little wreath of lilies of the valley, and after my 
long mourning, I was dazzled by my white dress. As I 
surveyed myself, I foresaw that a great crisis in my 
life was at hand, and that I was about to give an answer 
in a sort of fairy-land. From my uncle’s counsels, I had 
cut myself fearlessly adrift. Since his last outburst of 
apparently cruel injustice, he had sunk far into the 
background of my thoughts. 

But, as I stole a last glance at my reflection, a miracle 
seemed to take place. Suddenly the whole fairy struc- 
ture crumbled and I was thinking, not of myself or of 
Peter Edwards or the ball, but of an old man down- 
stairs sitting by a droplight. The commonplace mental 
picture took unexpected hold of me. Uncle Charley 
downstairs alone, reading, old, sick, without any ro- 
mance, patient, with eternity reaching bleakly ahead 
of him, became for the first time in my life a creature 
for me to think of for himself. I was frightened 
with a searching dread that I was in some way 
late, that the figure by the droplight with his legs 
stretched far in front of him and crossed at the 
ankles might never hear words which I wanted him 
to hear, or understand them. I hurried downstairs 
and there he sat, as my imagination had conceived 
him, but without any sign of the tragic spirit with 
which I had encompassed him. I kissed him on the 
forehead—I had never kissed him before—and knelt 
down by him. 

‘“There are sure to be plenty of partners for you. to- 
night,’’ said he, stroking my hand. 

‘Uncle Charley,’’ I whispered. ‘‘To-night, up- 
stairs, I felt all the little things I ever thought 
disappearing and in a vast world you sat alone as you 
do now.”’ 

‘‘Your vision will, I imagine, soon be true,’’ said he 
cheerfully. ‘‘But young girls are too apt to have mor- 
bid fancies.’’ 

‘“‘T have been blind and selfish, dear uncle. You 
know so much that Ido not. And I have so much to 





learn. But just one word, dear uncle, one little word 
about Peter Edwards. Even you do not conceive that 
he intends to do wicked things?”’ 

‘‘He is not an Iago—few people are. We can mostly 
justify ourselves in anything. I believe he is honest in 
thinking himself honest and his way is paved with 
good intentions. Butif I thought it would do any good 
I’d forbid you to see him. Alas! What you learn, my 
dear, you must learn yourself.”’ : 

That night I told Mr. Edwards—I had not foreseen 
that I should do just this—that we both must be very 
patient, that I was bewildered, that I must let time 
make many things clear to me. He clenched his fist 
and was sure my uncle had said something further to 
turn me from him. He maintained that every charge 
against him was untrue, because it was preposterous. 

‘‘We must wait,”’ said I. 

Only faith can make us meekly grateful when every- 
thing precious is torn from us and only a new spiritual 
mastery remains in its place. Peter wrote me many 
letters, telling me that he saw visions of me every- 
where, always in the white dress with the wreath in 
my hair. Even a white staircase, with evergreen 
twined among the banisters, had startled him by 
bringing me so clearly before him. I schooled myself 
not to answer these letters, waiting as I had told him 
that we must. 

During these months, Uncle Charley was very 
gentle. He did not ask why Peter came 
no more and I did not tell him. Once 
I said to him: ‘‘Peter is not a rough 
man. He would never do anything 
brutal.”’ 

My uncle answered: ‘‘I am sometimes 
afraid you are simply unselfish, Elizabeth. 
Don’t put yourself out at all about me. 
There is a story of a missionary who was 
with his wife in a wild land, when a poor 
girl turned up, whom they didn’t know 
what to do with. ‘Fortunately,’ said he, 
‘my wife died just then and I married 
her.’ It’s all right about me—I’ll die 
soon. But as yet I can not think more 
favorably of your friend.’’ 

As I faced the task of further waiting, 
I felt how long and cheerfully he had 
himself waited, expecting nothing. He 
had been very stern with me, yet he now 
made clear to me what wonderful ten- 
derness suffering could produce. As I 
watched him day after day, with ever 
heavy pain in my heart, he seemed to me 
the embodiment of faith, hope, and char- 
ity. LIoften watched his bulky figure in 
the street, wondering whither he was 
bound and of what he was thinking. I 
knew that the little people who whisked 
by him in the streets were simply seeking 
to make or to spend money. But I had 
found that his errands, though he said 
nothing of them, were more important. 
And I knew that many an old friend be- 
grudged the large share of his life which 
he had given to me. Never did hurnble 
pupil follow his master with more desire 
to learn than I followed this gay, sociable, 
physically infirm uncle, hoping keenly 
that a happy day might come when he 
would say softly: ‘‘I have been unjust 
and unwise.’’ 

Suddenly the steady procession of day 
after day, like the smooth current of a 
river above a cataract, was broken by an 
event of which I can still hardly write. 
I can again see my uncle reading his paper 
in his chair, but without crunching it or 
moving it as was his wont. He was mo- 
tionless so long that at last I spoke to 
him. He did not answer. I rose from 
my chair without his seeming to heed me 
and stepped behind him. There was one word much 
larger than any other on the page —the word ‘‘em- 
bezzlement.’’ He put out his hand and took mine. I 
am sure that there was never such lovingkindness in 
all the world as he showed me forever after that. 

I had learned, among many other lessons, that one 
day in the year appealed to him most, the day the 
nation has set aside for decorating the graves of those 
who died in the great war. ‘‘My friends’’ he always 
called these buried soldiers. Others must have known 
this hardly spoken sentiment of his, for, when the day 
came that year, a lunch at his club was to be given in 
his honor. 

‘““You see, he has not been there at all since you 
came to live with him,’’ explained a friend of his 
apologetically. ‘‘Before that he was the leading spirit 
among us.”’ 

I felt a deep desire to be near him on this day and so 
decided to walk by the club during the celebration. As 
I approached the once forbidding door, I saw ahead of 
me on the long street my uncle, trying still to walk 
briskly but with his legs tending sadly toward a shuffle. 
More than ever I felt how weak he had been growing. 
His friends, seeing him approach, ran out to greet him. 
I saw him wave his stick to them happily, then climb 
the first half of the steps with a good deal of vigor. 
Half-way up he stopped, as if to catch the breath which 
came to him so scantily. I saw the others gather about 
him and bear him tenderly (at first I thought triumph- 
antly) through the door into the mysterious region be- 
yond, whence he had come into my life. The empty 
door was even more ominous than ever as I passed it, 
and suddenly I prayed. 

In the afternoon I was at home gazing at his empty 
seat by the droplight, when the professor of biology 
was announced. ; 

‘“Yes,’’ said he softly, ‘‘it is over. He said nothing 
—he never liked to talk about what he cared for most. 
But he fought always the good fight and has finished 
his course.”’ 
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HEADPIECE BY WALTER APPLETON CLARK 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 


II—THE WITNESS 


HE probative value of all honestly given testi- 

mony depends, naturally, first upon the witness’s 

original capacity to observe; second, upon the 
extent to which his memory may have played him false; 
and third, upon how far he really means exactly what 
he says. This is just as true of testimony in cases of 
so-called circumstantial evidence as in cases where the 
evidence is direct, for the circumstances themselves 
must be testified to by witnesses who have observed 
them, and the authoritativeness of everything these 
witnesses have to say must lie in their ability to see, re- 
member, and describe accurately what they have seen. 

The subject of perjury is so distinct and far-reaching 
that it deserves separate consideration; yet a careful 
scrutiny of even the honestly given testimony in crim- 
inal cases gives rise to the belief that the amount of 
strictly accurate evidence adduced is relatively small, 
so small as probably to stagger the credulity of the lay- 
man and to give the lawyer ground for reflection. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that this refers to 
criminal trials only and to testimony of a char- 
acter closely relevant to the issue. 
The first consideration is how far the witness 

was originally capable of receiving correct im- 
pressions through his senses. Naturally this 
depends almost entirely upon his physical equip- 
ment and the keenness and accuracy of his 
general observation, both of which are usually 
evidenced to a considerable degree by his ap- 
pearance and conduct upon the stand. 


Youth and Old Age in the Witness Box 


Children are proverbially observant, and make 
remarkable witnesses, habitually noticing details 
which inevitably escape the attention of their 
elders; while various classes of persons by reason 
of their professional require- 
ments are, of course, better 
qualified than others to observe 
certain facts or conditions, as 
a gem merchant the shape and 
cutting of a diamond, or a doc- 
tor the physical condition of a 
patient. 

Witnesses are often honestly 
mistaken, however, as to their 
own ability to observe facts, and 
will unhesitatingly testify that 
they could hear sounds and dis- 
cern objects at extraordinary 
distances. Lawyers frequently 
attempt to induce aged or in 
firm witnesses to testify that 
they could hear plainly what 
was said by the defendant, in 
an ordinary tone, at a distance, 
say, of forty feet. The lawyer 
speaks in loud and distinct tones 
during the preliminary exami- 
nation, and then gradually drops 
his voice to that usually em- 
ployed in speaking, in the hope 
that the witness will ask him to 
Tepeat the question. This ruse 
usually fails by reason of the fact 
that the lawyer, in his anxiety 
to show that the witness could 
Not possibly hear the distance claimed, lowers his voice 
tosuch an extent that the test is obviously unfair. 

In like manner counsel often call upon such witnesses 
to state the time by the clock hanging upon the rear 
wall of the court-room. 

A distinguished but conceited advocate, not long ago, 
after securing an unqualified statement from an octo- 
Senarian, who was bravely enduring cross-examination, 


The lawyer burst into a derisive laugh, throwing him- 
self back in his seat 


annihilated the entire value of the witness’s testimony 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 


that he ‘‘saw the whole thing as if it had occurred ten 
feet away,’’ suddenly challenged him to tell the time 
by the clock referred to. The lawyer did not look 
around himself, as he had done so about half an hour 
before, when he had noticed that it was half after 
eleven. The old man looked at the clock and replied 
after a pause, ‘‘Half-past eleven,’’ upon which, the 
lawyer, knowing that it must be nearly twelve, turned 
to the jury and burst into a derisive laugh, exclaiming 
sarcastically, ‘‘That is a//,’’ and throwing himself back 
in his seat with an air of having finally annihilated the 
entire value of the witness’s testimony. The distin- 
guished practitioner, however, found himself laughing 
alone. Presently one of the jury chuckled, and in a 
trice the whole court-room was in a roar at the lawyer’s 
expense. The clock had stopped—at half-past eleven. 

The professional actor upon the stage presents the 
z//uszon of nature by exaggerating those details which 
ordinarily would escape the attention of the observer. 

In daily life we are quite as likely as not to be de- 
ceived by what we have seen, and this fact is so familiar 
to jurors that they are apt to distrust witnesses who 
profess to 
have seen 
much of 
complicated 
or rapidly 
conducted 
transactions. 
They want 
the main 
facts stated 

















with an air of having finally 


convincingly. The rest can take care of themselves. 
The extraordinary extent to which the complex de 
velopment of modern life has dwarfed our powers of 
observation is noticeable nowhere more markedly than 
in the court-room. Things run sosmoothly, transporta- 
tion facilities are so perfect, specialization is carried to 
so high a degree, and our whole existence goes on so 
much indoors, that it ceases to be a matter of note or 
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CERTAIN ASPECTS OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


even of interest that the breakfast is properly cooked 
and served, that we are whisked downtown (a little 
matter say of five miles) in ten or twelve minutes, that 
we are shot up to our offices through twenty floors in 
an electric elevator, that there is a blizzard or a deluge, 
or that part of Broadway has been blown up or a fifteen- 
story building fallendown. We pass days without pay- 
ing the remotest attention to the weather, and forget 
that we have relations. Instead of walking home to 
supper, pausing to talk to our friends by the way, we drop 
into the subway, bury ourselves in newspapers, and are 
vomited forth almost without our knowing it at our 
front-door steps. The multiplicity of detail deprives 
us of either the desire or the capacity to observe, and 
we cultivate a habit of not observing lest our eyes and 
brains be overwhelmed with fatigue. Observation has 
ceased to be necessary and has taken its place among 
the lost arts. 


Fact and Imagination 


Compare the days when an old Greek could go to 
hear the ‘‘Cédipus,’’ and on returning home could re- 
count practically the whole of it from beginning to end 
for the benefit of the wife who was not allowed to go 
herself. Or even the comparatively recent period when 
the funeral oration over Alexander Hamilton could be 
reported in the ‘‘Evening Post’’ /7om memory. 

Much the more difficult problem, however, is to de- 
termine how far the witness is the victim of his mem- 
ory and is unconsciously confusing fact with imagina- 
tion, or knowledge with belief. It is a matter of 
common experience that almost all cases are 
stronger in court than they give the impression 
of being when the witnesses are first examined in 
the private office. Time and again, cases which 
in the beginning have seemed hopeless to prose- 
cute have resulted in verdicts of conviction, and 
defenses originally so fragile as to appear but 
gossamer have returned many a defendant to his 
despairing family. 

The reason is not far to seek. 
Witnesses to the events leading 
up to a crime are acquainted 
with a thousand details which 
are as vivid, and probably more 
vivid, to them than the occur- 
rence in regard to which their 
testimony is actually desired. 
It may well be that the imma- 
terial facts are the only ones 
which have interested them at 
all, while their knowledge of the 
criminal act is relatively slight. 
\ For example, they /mow, of 

| course, that they were in the 

saloon; are fosztzve that the 
complainant and defendant were 
playing cards, even remember- 
ing some of the hands dealt; 
are sure that the complainant 
arose and walked away; fave a 
very vivid recollection that in 
a few moments the defendant 
got up and followed him across 
the room; are pref/y clear, al- 
though their attention was still 
upon the game, that the two 
men had an argument; and 
have a strong impression that 
the defendant hit the complainant. In point of fact, 


their evidence is really of far /ess value, if of any at 
all, in regard to the ac/ua/ strzking than in regard to 
the events leading up to it, for at the time of the 
blow their attention was being given less to the par- 
ticipants in the quarrel than to something else. Their 
ideas are in truth very hazy as to the latter part of 
witnesses, 


the transaction. However, they become 
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pronouncing themselves ready to swear that they saw 
the blow struck, which is perhaps the fact. Their 
evidence is practically of no value on the question of 
But finding on being 


justification or self-defense. 






The real criminal arose 
among the audience 


examined that their testimony is wanted principally 
on that aspect of the case, they naturally tell their 
entire story as if they were as clear in their own minds 
upon one part of it as another. Being able to give 
details as to the earlier aspect of the quarrel, they 
feel obliged to be equally definite as to all of it. If 
they have an idea that the striking was without ex- 
cuse, they gradually imagine details to fit their point 
of view. This is done quite unconsciously. Before 
long they are as glib with their description of the as- 
sault as they are about the game of cards. They get 
hazy on what occurred before, and overwhelmingly 
positive as to what occurred toward and at the last, and 
on the witness-stand swear convincingly that they saw 
the defendant strike the complainant, exactly how he 
did it, the words he said, and that the complainant 
made no offer of any sort to strike the defendant. 
From allowing their minds to dwell on their own con- 
ception of what mzs¢ have occurred, they are soon 
convinced that it ¢d occur in that way, and their ac- 
count flows forth with a circumstantiality that carries 
with it an irresistible impression of veracity. 

The witness remembers in a large proportion of cases 
what he wats to remember, or believes occurred. 
The liar with his prepared lie is far less dangerous than 
the honest, but mistaken, witness, or the witness who 
draws inadvertently upon his imagination. Most juries 
instinctively know a liar when they see and hear one, 
but few of them can determine in the case of an hon- 
estly intentioned witness how much of his evidence 
should be discarded as unreliable, and how much ac- 
cepted as true. 

he greatest difficulty in the trial of jury cases so 
far as the evidence is concerned lies in the fallibility of 
the human mind, and not in the inventive genius of the 
devil. An old man who combines a venerable appear- 
ance with a failing memory is the witness most to be 
feared by either side. 

In a recent case a patriarclf of some seventy-five 
years positively, convincingly, and ultra-dramatically 
identified the defendant as a man who had knocked him 
down and robbed him of a ring. The identification was 
so perfect that on the evidence of this aged witness 
alone the jury convicted the defendant after but a few 
moments’ deliberation. He was sentenced to ten years 
in State’s Prison, although he denied vehemently that 
he had ever even seen the complainant. As he was 
being led from the bar, the real criminal arose among 
the audience and gave himself up, stating that he could 
not sit by and see an innocent man receive so great a 
punishment. The inference was, that had the sentence 
been lighter his conscience would not have pricked him 
sufficiently to sanction his act of self-sacrifice. 


Habit and Actual Fact are Confused 


In cross-examination lies the only corrective of this 
sort of specious testimony, but in most cases it would 
be manifestly inadequate to prevent injustice in such 
an instance as that just described. Juries must and do 
take the evidence of most well-intentioned witnesses 
with a grain of salt. Both men and women habitually 
testify to facts as actually occurring on a specific occa- 
sion because the fact occurred on most occasions: 

Q. ‘*‘ Did your husband /ock the door?” 

A. ‘‘Of course he did.’’ 

Q. ‘‘How do you know?”’ 

A. ‘* He a/ways locks the door.”’ 

Witness after witness will take the stand and testify 
positively that certain events took place, or certain acts 
were done, when in point of fact all they can really 
swear to is that they usually took place or usually were 
done: 

Q. ‘‘Did he put on his hat?”’ 

A. ‘‘Certainly he did.’’ 

Q. ‘Did you see him?”’ 

A. ‘“‘No, but he mus¢ have put on his hat ¢ he went 
out.”’ 

And the probability is that the whole question to be 
determined was whether or not ‘‘4e"’ add go out or 
stay in. 

The layman chancing to listen to a criminal trial 
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finds himself gasping with astonishment at the deluge 
of minute facts which pour from the witnesses’ mouths 
in regard to the happenings of some particular day a 
year or so before. He knows that it is humanly impos- 
sible to actually remember 
any such facts, even had 
they occurred the day be- 
fore yesterday. He may 
ask himself what he did 
that very morning and be 
unable to give any satis- 
factory reply. And yet the 
jury believe it, and _ be- 
cause the witness swears 
to it it goes upon the rec- 
ord as evidence of actual 
knowledge. In_ ninety- 
nine cases out of a hun- 
dred the counsel’s only 
recourse is to argue to the 
jury that such a memory 
is impossible. But in the 
same proportion of cases the jury will take 
the oath of the witness against the lawyer’s 
reasoning and their own common-sense. This 
is because of the fictitious value given to what 
is known as the ‘‘oath.’’ ‘‘He swears to it,’’ 
says the juryman, rubbing his forehead. ‘‘ Well, 
he must remember it or he wouldn’t swear to 
it!’ And the witness probably thinks he does 
remember it. 
Yet who of us could state with certainty the 
guests at a particular dinner six months ago? 
Or the transactions of a morning only a week 
ago, with any accuracy as to time? What the 
witness frequently does is to discuss the matter 
with his friends who were present on the occa- 
sion in question, and, as it were, form a sort of 
‘*pool’’ of their common recollections, impressions, and 
beliefs. One suggestion corrects or modifies another 
until a comparatively lucid and logical story is evoked. 
When this has been accomplished the witness mentally 
exclaims: ‘‘Of course! That was just the way it was! 
Now I remember it all!’’ The time is so distant that 
whatever the final crystallization of the matter may 
be, it is far from likely that it will thereafter be shown 
to be inaccurate by any piece of evidence which will 
present itself to the witness and his friends. The ac- 
count thus developed by mutual questions and ‘‘refresh- 
ing’’ of each other’s recollection becomes, so far as the 
parties to it are concerned, fhe fact. The witness is 
now positive that he did and said exactly so and so, and 
nothing will swerve him from it, for inherently there 
is nothing in the story or its make-up that affords any 
reason for questioning its accuracy. This story re- 
peated from time to time becomes one of the most vivid 
things in the witness’s mental experience. He repeats 
it over and over, is cross-examined by his own attorney 
upon it, incorporates it in an affidavit to which he 
swears, and when he takes the stand recounts these dis- 
tant happenings with an aggressiveness and enthusiasm 
that bring dismay to the other side. 


The Incident of Robinson and Jones 


But what a farce tocall this recollection! .What is 
this circumstantial romance when it €omes to be ana- 
lyzed? Jones, a friend of Smith, the prospective wit- 
ness, is anxious to establish an alibi and asks Smith if 
he doesn’t remember meeting him in the club on Feb- 
ruary 12 two years before. Smith has no recollection 
of it at all, but the friend says: ‘‘Oh, yes, you were 
going to the theatre with Robinson.’’ Of course, if 
Jones is so sure, Smith naturally begins to think it is 
probably the fact, and he does remember vaguely that 
he and Robinson spent an evening together. So he 
consults his diary and finds it recorded there that he 











Maledictions are called down upon 
Anna or Delia or Nora 


did attend the theatre on the day in question with Rob- 
inson. He does not remember the play, but Robinson 
remembers that it was ‘‘ The Chinese Honeymoon,”’ and 
believes that they dined together first at the club. 
Smith now thinks he remembers this himself. Then 
Robinson suggests that they probably went to the 
theatre inacab. They look ina file of old papers and 
find that it was raining. That settles it—of course, 
they went in a cab. The next question is the hour. 
They have no recollection of being late, so they must 





have arrived on time. Well, the paper says the play 
commenced at eight, and it takes a cab about twenty 
minutes to get from the club to Daly’s Theatre, so it is 
reasonably clear that they must have started a little 
before eight. Smith unconsciously is persuaded to be- 
lieve that if Jones was right about their going to the 
theatre, he #us¢ have been there at the time he says 
he was, in the club. Both he and Robinson recall that 
Jones was always hanging round the club two years 
ago, and as neither can remember an evening when he 
wasn’t there, they decide he #z~s¢ have been there that 
night. Robinson has a dim recollection that they had 
a drink together. That is a pretty safe guess and has 
all the air of verisimilitude. In an hour or two Smith 
is ready to swear positively from reco//ectzon that he 
dined at the club on February 12 two years ago, with 
Robinson, met Jones, had a drink with him, that this 
occurred at seven fifty-five, that it was raining, that 
they took acab, etc., etc. In its elements this testimony 
is entirely hearsay upon the only vital point, z. ¢., Jones’s 
presence in the club at that time, and the immaterial 
remainder is made up of equal parts of diary, news- 
paper, play-bill, weather report, usual custom, reliance 
on Robinson’s alleged recollection, and belief in Jones’s 
innocence. He has practically no actual memory of 
the facts at all, and the only thing he really does re- 
member is that a long time ago he did attend some 
theatre with Robinson. 


Refreshing the Memory 


The common doctrine of what is known as ‘‘refresh- 
ing the memory”’ in actual practice is notoriously 
absurd. Witnesses who have made memoranda as to 
certain facts, or even, in certain cases, of conversations, 
and who have no independent recollection thereof, are 
permitted to read them for the purpose of ‘‘refreshing’’ 
their memories. Having done so they are then asked 
if they zow have, zndependently of the paper, any recol- 
lection of them. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
it would be absolutely impossible for them really to 
remember anything of the sort. They read the entry, 
know it probably accurate, and are morally convinced 
that the fact is as thereon stated. 
They answer yes, that their recol- 
lection as been refreshed and 
that they now do remember, and 
are allowed to testify 
to the fact as of their 
own knowledge. In 
most instances they 
do not clearly under- 
stand the distinction 
they are called upon 
to draw between actu- 
al independent recol- 
lection and a strong belief on 
their own part that the fact 
must be as recorded, and it is 
the exceptional witness indeed 
who makes any such distinction. 
Obviously, how much better the 
record itself (inadmissible be- 
cause hearsay), made at the 
time and in the course of pro- 
fessional duty, would be as 
evidence! 

There are many cases where 
a defendant has been put in 
jeopardy because some one remembering that he z- 
tended to do an act becomes convinced that he has 
done so, to the extent of being willing to swear thereto. 
No better illustration of this kind of error could be 
given than the mislaying of her famous necklace by a 
prominent summer resident of Newport during the 
summer of 1904. There lives hardly a family which 
has not frequently had such an experience. Some night 
the husband can’t find his pearl shirt-studs. He knows 
he had them on the evening before. The hue and cry 
is raised. Maledictions are called down upon Anna or 
Delia or Nora. But the studs are not in the shirt. 
Their owner swears he left them there. Then Delia 
tremblingly suggests that ‘‘master dined in his ordi- 
nary clothes last evening,’’ and he realizes that it was 
so late when he got home that at the last minute he 
decided not to change. 
Amid great excitement 
the studs are located 
in the bureau drawer 
where they belonged. 

The final question to 
be determined by the 
juror in regard to the 
testimony of any wit- 
ness is how far the lat- 
ter has succeeded in 
conveying his actual 
recollections through 
the medium of speech 
and gesture. This nec- 
essarily depends upon 
a variety of considera- 
tions. Among _ these 
are his familiarity with 
the English language; 
inadvertent accentua- 
tion of wrong words or 
of the less important 
features of his testi- 
mony ; his physical con- 
dition, which in nine cases out of ten is one of extreme 
nervousness and timidity, if not of actual fear; anda 
hundred other trifling, but, in the aggregate, material 
facts. 

The most effective testimony is that which is given 
with what the jury regard as the evidences of candor. 

tis a matter of common knowledge that the surer a 
person is of anything, particularly among the laboring 
classes, the more loudly will he assert its truth. This 
is so well known to the jury as ordinarily constituted 

(Continued on page 30) 






“if ye said that outside, 
I'd Knock yer head off!” 
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W* loved the wild clamor of battle, 
The crash of the musketry’s rattle, 
The bugle and drum. 
We have drooped in the dust, long and lonely; 
The blades that flashed joy are rust only, 


The far-rolling war music dumb. 





( “ipod rest the true souls in death lying, 


N** more than the living have found us, 
For whom over head proudly flying 


Pale spectres of battle surround us; 














We challenged the foe. The gray line is dressed. 
The storm of the charge we have breasted, Ye hear not, but they who are bringing 
On the hearts of our dead we have rested, Your symbols of honor are singing 


In the pride of a day, long ago. The song of death’s bivouac rest. 








A” surely the good of God’s making asad forth on the south wind to greet us 














Shall answer both those past awaking O star flag! once eager to meet us 
And life’s cry of pain; When war lines were set. 
But we never more shall be tossing Go carry to far fields of glory 
On surges of battle where crossing The soul-stirring thrill of the story, 





The swift-flying death bearers rain. Of days when in anger we met. 


GAIN in the wind we are streaming, A* well that we hung in the churches 
Again with the war lust are dreaming In quiet, where God the heart searches, 


The cail of the shell. 





That under us met 






What gray heads look up at us sadly? Men heard through the murmur of praying 





Are these the stern troopers who madly The voice of the torn banners saying, 


Rode straight at the battery’s hell ? 





** Forgive, but ah, never forget. ”’ 
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HEADPIECE BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 


N the list of mannerisms which 

Mr. Mansfield’s more persist- 
ent critics are never weary 
of celebrating is seldom in- 
cluded his eccentric habit of 
living up to his artistic respon- 
sibilities. Compared with most 
of his American contempora- 
ries, this is a peculiarity surely 
as strikingly personal as the 
Mansfield ‘‘bark,’’ the expres- 
sive vagaries of the Mansfield 
legs, the Mansfieldian trick of 
jumping the voice up an octave 
in the middle of a sentence. 
In these harvest days of his 
career Mr. Mansfield is under 
no commercial necessity to de- 
part from his already ambi- 
tious and varied repertoire— 
indeed, it is doubtful if a vora- 
cious public would complain 
were their month’s repast lim- 
- ited, for instance, to ‘‘Beau 
Brummel,”’ “Jekyll and Hyde’ 
and ‘‘A Parisian Romance.’’ 
And yet, each season, when he 
draws aside again the show- 
man’s curtain, his followers 
are certain to find awaiting them at least one new 
theatric portrait worthy the attention of the intel- 
ligent and discriminating—one which, whatever may 
be the quarrel with company or play, is itself al- 
ways vivid, virile, and sure. Last year Mr. Mansfield 
went back to the classic drama of France, and in 
Moliére’s ‘‘Misanthrope’’ revived an antique master- 
piece from which English-speaking dramatists have 
more or less knowingly borrowed for two centuries. 
It was, so far as was generally known, the first time 
this famous old comedy had been produced in English; 
its wit and humanity—in spite of the play’s complete 
lack of ‘‘situations’’ in our modern understanding of 
the word—were as true of the New York of to-day as 
of the Paris of 1666 when it w4s first produced. Mr. 
Mansfield’s re-creation of the réle of 4/ceste marked a 
distinct advance in his art—a literary event, in short, 
no less contributing to the public’s pleasure than call- 
ing for its gratitude. Similarly altruistic in purpose, 
though less happy in results, is Mr. Mansfield’s return 
this year to the classic drama of Germany, and his pro- 
duction of Schiller’s ‘‘Don Carlos.’’ 





Mr. Benjamin Chapin 
as Abraham Lincoln 


Mr. Mansfield Awakes the Dead 


"THIS elephantine landmark of German literature was 
written—that is to say, completed, for Schiller had 
been working at it off and on for several years—in 1787. 
It belongs to what our tirelessly erudite German cousins 
would call his second period; between the Sturm und 
Drang days of his rebellious youth—the days of ‘‘The 
Robbers’? and ‘‘Kabale und Liebe’’—and that later 
ripened time when he produced ‘‘Wallenstein,’’ ‘‘The 
Maid of Orléans,’’ ‘‘Mary Stuart,’’ and ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Tell.”’ Don Carlos was that unhappy son of Philip II 
of Spain who loved hisown stepmother. She had been 
his ‘‘affianced bride’’—as they would say in ‘‘ Alice-Sit- 
By-The-Fire’’—when the cruel and suspicious Philip 
made her his own wife. When Schiller first began the 
play in 1783, Don Carlos was to be a sort of Spanish 
Hamlet, and the drama was to concern itself with his 
hopeless passion for the youthful queen. Other work 
compelled him to put this aside, and when he took the 
unfinished play up again his interest had shifted from 
his hero to Don Carlos’s friend, the Marquis of Posa, 
and from his original theme to the broader one of the 
clash between royal and inquisitorial tyranny and the 
people’s struggle for liberty of thought and conscience. 
The completed work was disjointed—two plays in one, 
in fact—impossibly long when taken as a whole, ragged 
and fragmentary when cut. Just why Mr. Mansfield 
should have chosen it—of all Schiller’s somewhat prosy 
dramas perhaps the least actable—is not altogether ap- 
parent, and as arranged for present uses practically all 
of that appeal for ‘‘humanity’”’ which was so vital a part 
of the play in the revolutionary days in which it was 

written has disappeared. 
The result is little more than a series of 
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scenes in 


By 
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which the unhappy and Hamlet-like prince moves to 
his eventual fate across a not always intelligible back- 
ground of paternal suspicion and court intrigue. In- 
vertebrate as the thing is, it yet retains a certain re- 
spectable dignity ; and to that considerable body of Mr. 
Mansfield’s following whose understanding of classical 
German drama consists of little more than the memory 
of endless vistas of German type and the gloomy Stutt- 
gart bindings of the days when they burrowed in Cotta 
and breezed through the helpful Bonn, such resurrec- 
tion and reanimation of an intellectual mummy must 
have a real fascination. At only one point in the play, 
that in the fourth act, when the young prince confronts 
his father and the Duke of Alva over the corpse of his 
murdered friend, was opportunity given Mr. Mansfield 
really to turn things loose and draw on the full measure 
of his power. It was a scene on which the house justly 
squandered enthusiasm, and into which, interestingly 
enough, crept one of those little tricks of physical vir- 
tuosity that Mr. Mansfield finds it hard to deny him- 
self. This time it was the faint rattling against its 
scabbard of the sword hilt in Don Carlos’s trembling 
hand—so perfectly reproduced and long continued that 
the curious spectator perforce must take his attention 
from the main swing of the scene to discover just how 
it was done. As for the rest, the part demands a cer- 
tain Hamlet-like fatuity and fervent youthfulness— 
Don Carlos is twenty-three years old—which this ma- 
ture virtuoso assumed with charm and at least super- 
ficial authenticity. 

Under whatever mask Mr. Mansfield wears, lies a 
substratum of flint, a certain all-there-ness, which—in- 
cluding as it does a vigorous intelligence and an imag- 
ination virile and guided by that intelligence—has 
become a distinct charm. Even when he is merely 
‘‘acting Mansfield’’—the criticism so often made—the 
picture is so vivid and clean-cut, so graceful and sure, 
that the spectator is captured in 
spite of himself. At his best 
in parts which demand decision, 
vivid masculinity, the fervor of in- 
telligent power, in the réle of the 
unhappy young Spanish prince, 
with his Hamlet melancholy, sigh- 
ing like Romeo, Mr. Mansfield is 
not in his most natural and suc- 
cessful vein. Similarly, in ‘‘The 
Scarlet Letter’’—the other novelty 
of his present season—it was 
scarcely possible for him perfectly 
to depict Rev. Arthur Dimmes- 
dale of Hawthorne, however im- 
pressively he might impersonate 
an unhappy young clergyman 
suffering a living death for his 
secret sin. The suggestion is, to 
be sure, a somewhat precious one, 
as itis no more in any other actor’s 
power than in Mr. Mansfield’s suc- 
cessfully to detach such a char- 
acter from the enchantment of 
Hawthorne’s words and place it 
behind the footlights. ‘‘The Scar- 
let Letter’ isa drama of suffering, 
essentially static and psychologi- 
cal, rather than external or to be 
expressed in action. Leaving en- 
tirely out of the question that 
part of the story’s vitality which 
inheres in the way it is told, it 
is essentially unsuitable for the 
stage. The play—first used by XA 
Mr. Mansfield a number of years 
ago—is perfunctory at best, and 
when an underplot of comedy 
lovers is introduced, quite ghastly. 
It serves, however, to gratify that 
common curiosity, always difficult 
whoily to subdue, to see tradi- 
tional men and women of liter- 
ature made to walk and talk on 
the stage, and Mr. Mansfield pre- 
sented a Dimmesdale which had 
all his own grace of presence, the 
gold and silver of his voice, and, 
in several climactic moments, a 
tragic pathos and high dignity. 
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Miss Fritzi Scheff 
in “Mlle. Modiste"’ 





Apologetically, at this late date, is chronicled the ap- 
pearance of Miss Fritzi Scheff in ‘‘Mlle. Modiste’’—an 
amusing and really intelligible comic opera. The re- 
doubtable Mr. Victor Herbert wrote ifs agreeable 
music, and Mr. Henry Blossom its libretto. It has a 
plot, two uncommonly pretty scenes, and several songs 
with real ideas behind them. One of these is sung by 
a gouty old bachelor. It preaches the joys of individual. 
ism. He sits at his dinner table, alone, inveighing 
against marriage and accenting the end of each stanza 
by thumping his fist down until the dishes rattle. He 
takes his fun where he finds it, he says, and no one to 
say him nay; eats when he’s hungry, drinks when he’s 
dry—thump /—‘T want what I wart when I want it!” 


Not Made in America 


ISS SCHEFF isa milliner’s apprentice who after- 
ward becomes an operatic star. She sings one song 
about a nightingale, full of long-sustained trills and 
quavers, so that those making her acquaintance the first 
time may know that she once sang in grand opera, but 
the most interesting thing she does is to give an animate 
definition of the word cAzc with a continuousness and 
completeness such as nobody else on this side of the water 
could approach. We are simply not built that way. 
This quintessential finish—quite distinct from ordinary 
feminine or human charm and often existing, indeed, 
without it—she has; this illusive something made up of 
a thousand indefinable things, done just so. Many may 
prefer a mere girl to a lady built like some exquisite 
little Swiss watch with an enamel case set in diamonds, 
but the enameled-watch-sort-of-lady is none the less 
novel and interesting. Miss Scheff particularly sug- 
gests this comparison because, except for an occasional 
welcome smile from a broad, rather Slavic mouth, 
her /zf’s face showed no expression whatsoever. 
There is a marching song in 
- which she stands in front of a 
soldier chorus and beats a snare- 
drum. She wears a low-cut black 
velvet bodice without any shoul- 
der straps, so that her arms and 
shoulders are free. All mankind 
has longed, at some time or other, 
to own and operate a snare-drum. 
It is one of those primordial emo- 
tions which may be covered up and 
forgotten, but only sleep sooner or 
later to be awakened. It awakes 
as you view J///e. /z7fi standing 
over the footlights, with the or- 
chestra banging out a march, the 
soldier chorus roaring behind her, 
and her fair and facile arms, now 
lightly picking out the staccato, 
now lavishing strength in the long 
roll. Yow want to beat a drum, 
just that way. Ah—but you can’* 
beat a drum, you don’t know how, 
never will, and in the swift realiza- 
tion of this what have we, added to 
the delightful synthesis of sight 
and sound, but the tragic bite, the 
pang that is art’s true essence, 
as the literary critics would say! 
Somehow the snare-drum and Miss 
Fritzi Scheff seemed to belong 
together —common to both that 
brittle allurement, that spirited 
surface charm. We would like 
to have had more of Fz and 
her little drum. 


Mr. Chapin’s Stage Lincoln 


R. BENJAMIN CHAPIN 
seems to be a well-meaning 
gentleman who happens to look 
extraordinarily like Lincoln. He 
has conceived the thrifty idea 
of utilizing this physical resem- 
blance by writing a play about the 
martyred President and acting 
the principal part. ‘The play is 
an exceedingly indifferent one, 
and Mr. Chapin is not an actor, 
(Continued on page 20) 
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STERLING SILVER 


The Gorham Company’s broad policy of production, 
consistently carried out for over half a century, 
has achieved results of very definite 
value to purchasers ‘of 


Spoons and Forks 


The great care and attention given to the smallest detail 
of style; the immediate adoption of 
every Improvement in Methods of Manufacture, 
and the introduction of New Devices not elsewhere 
employed, have resulted in the production of 
Silverware of the Highest Standard in 


Design and Workmanship 


at prices extraordinarily favourable 
than a score of Copyrighted Designs, bearing the 
Gorham trade mark, are offered for selection. 


The Prices per Dozen 


from $9.00 upward 


More 


Tea Spoons 


Dessert Spoons 15.00 

Table Spoons “22.00 an 
Breakfast or Dessert Forks “ 15.00 ‘ 
Table or Dinner Forks "191700 a’ 


These may be had of representative Jewelers 
throughout the country. 


Adequate illustrations in full size, and detailed 
information as to the cost of the individual and serving 
pieces as well as varying combinations in Chests 
furnished on application. 


The GORHAM Company 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Sixth Street, New York 
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THROUGHOUT THE HOME 


Sanitation, Comfort and Pride of Possession follow the installation of “Standard” One-Piece 
Baths, One-Piece Lavatories and Closets, and One-Piece Kitchen and Laundry Tubs. 

Porcelain Enameled Ware is non-porous and has the snow white purity of 
china—the strength of iron. and is the only equipment fulfilling every requirement of 
modern sanitation. “Stawdard” Porcelain enameled closets are of the highest and most 
modern construction, and are sanitarily perfect. They are made in one piece and enameled 
inside as well as out, and are absolutely non-porous and impervious to the action of sewer- 
gas, dirt and disease germs. A home equipped throughout with “Standard” Ware is a 
joy and the pride of the occupant or owner. 


Our Book **MODERN BATHROOMS” tells 
you how to plan, buy and arrange your bath- 
room and illustrates many beautiful and inex- 
pensive rooms, showing the cost of each fixture 
in detail, together with many hints on decora- 
tion, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and 
beautiful bookiet on the subject and contains 
too pages. ““MODERN BA THROOMS?” gives 
prices in detail and full information regarding 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Stoudard? Ware 
bears our “Green and Gold” guarane 
tee label, and has our trade-mark cast 
on the outside. Unless the label and trade- 
mark are on the fixture, it is not “Staudard” 
Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior 
and will cost you more in the end. The word 

is stamped on all of our nickeled 
brass hitings; spec.fy them, and see that you 
interiors shown in this advertisement. Sent get the genuine trimmings with your bath and 
for 6 cents postage. lavatory, etc. 


Standard Sanitary Mfq.Co., Dept. 38, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 





































































Shortest, Most Luxurious 
Route to 


Japan and China 


follows the mild Japan Current from Seattle to 
Yokahama and the 


Great Northern 
Steamship Company 


is the only line of mammoth twin-screw steamers 
that sail over this route. 


~~, Dakota and Minnesota %°:°° 


New Tons 


are the largest and most sumptuous Trans-Pacific 
liners afloat. The Parlor Suites are elegant and 
luxurious with appointments equal to the most pala- 
tial hotel. Every cabin is a handsomely furnished 
outside room, located amidships. 

Operated in connection with the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific Railways. 

For passage reservations and illustrated oriental 
folder, address 


C. G. Burnham, G. A., 209 Adams Street, Chicago, 
or Great Northern Steamship Agents 


418 and 319 Broadway, New York. 

220 and 208 S. Clark St., Chicago 

201 and 207 Washington Street, Boston 

303 Carlton Bldg., 210 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis 

836 and 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

H. G. McMicken, European Traffic Agent, 21 
Cockspur St. S. W., London. 


ar, W. W. King, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
S. S. Minnesota sails from Seattle April 29th. 
~ §. §. Dakota sails from Seattle June 7th. 
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Model ‘‘R’’ Four-Cylinder Touring Car 





Vertical roller-bearing engines. Cylinders cast separately, 54¢x6 inches, 50 H. P. An 
exclusive transmission that absolutely prevents stripping of gears. Positive cooling system. 
Individual and special lubrication, Master Clutch has metal faces and takes hold with- 
out jerking. Shaft drive. Exclusive universal joints that prevent wear on pins. Sprocket 
and Roller Pinion and perfect Rear Axle, all exclusive. Roller-bearings throughout. 108- 
inch wheel base, 54-inch tonneau, seating five people. Four to 60 miles an hour on high 
gear. Weight, 21750 pounds, Price $3,500, f. o. b. Kokomo, Full equipment, 


The Haynes is a Car of Style 


‘O”’ and ‘‘R’’—1906 Haynes was designed by a 
When the two cars were in New York, Boston 
they were frequently mistaken for foreign- built 


The body used on Models ‘ 
famous Parisian bodymaker. 
and Philadelphia, last fall, 
machines. 

The only two models offered for this year have all the little details that add 
so much to beauty, convenience and luxury. Nothing is found wanting. The 
lines are graceful and the finish is as rich as it is possible to produce. 

But in addition to being a car of great beauty, it is also a car of great com- 
fort, endurance and reliability. It is as dependable as the old family horse, 
rarely out of order and always easy to manage. 

Haynes care in construction, in selection of materials and finish, is respon- 
sible for this and make it the car of small cost for repairs and up-keep. These 
points can be proved by demonstration by any agent handling the Haynes. 
When sending for catalogue address desk M2 for prompt attention. 


“The Car the Repairman Seldom Sees’’ 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO. 


(Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America) 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 
New York, 1715 Broadway Chicago, 1420 Michigan Ave. 


MEMBERS A. L. A. M. 
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Possesses perfect baking 
quality and restores to flour 
€ nutritious phosphates so 
essential to good health. 
For delicious, wholesome 


and easily digested food, use 


RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 
Baking Powder 


FREE OFFER 


Every housewife ought to have a copy of the 
famous 1906 Haxworth Receipt Book, a collec- 
tion of choice and ag receipts, compiled by 
Lily Haxworth of the National Training School 
of Cookery, London, England. 

Put your name and address on a postal and 
say, “Send Haxworth Receipt Book for 1906,”’ 
and you will receive a copy by return mail. 


RUMFORD BAKING POWDER 
Providence, R. L. 


























No. 513 
Stanhope. Price 
complete, $73. As j 
good as sells for 
$25. more. | 
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SASK NY | 
33 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been 
sold direct from our factory to user for 
a third of acentury. We ship for exami- 
nation and approval and guarantee safe 
delivery. You are out nothing if not 
satisfied as to style, quality and price. 
We are the largest manufacturers | 
in the world selling to the consumer | 
exclusively. We make 200 styles of Ve- 
hicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send for 
large free catalog. 

Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
No. 727 
Driving Wagon 
with English Can- 
opy Top. Price 
complete, $43.00. 
As good as sells 
for $25. more. 





Elkhart, Ind. 


















BOYS! 


EASY MONEY FOR YOU 


We want bright boys, age 9 to I5 
years, to represent us everywhere. 
You can easily earn $2 or $3 a week 
in spare time and win valuable pre- 
miums besides. The work is made 
simple, pleasant and profitable by our 
new system and the assistance we 
give. Write today for particulars to 
Boy Department 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 








44 East 23RD St. New York City 




















P Tells how to preserve the 
Write natural beauty of 
for it the hair—how 
Today to regain this 


any woman may 
acquire it. 48 pp. 
including list of latest 
styles of py wigs 
and every kind of fine 
hair goods at lowest 
prices. We send goods 
on approval—pay if sat- 
isfied. Write today for the 
Free Book ; it is compiled 
from the best known authori- 


ties. PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 54 


209 State St., Chicago 
Largest mail order hair merchants 








in the world, 











AKalamazceo 
Direct to You 











PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 24) 








Send Postal for Catalog No. 176 


You can save from 20% to 
40% by buying a Kalamazoo 
Stove or Range—direct from 
our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 
Days Approval. We pay freight charges and 
give you a $20,000 bank bond. Yousave all the 


Thermometer 


Why pay the dealer’s extra profit? Why not save 
that money? Retnember we guarantee that you 
cannot get a better stove or range at any price, 
and give you 360 days to prove it. All we ask is 
that you compare our prices, our guarantee and 
Kalamazoo quality with any other in the world. 
dealer’s and middlemen’s profits. More than We ship promptly, freight prepaid, blackened, 
50,000 in use. Send for namesof ourcustomers. polished, and ready for use. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers—Not Dealers. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


All our Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer—saves fuel—makes baking easy. 























ON 
CAMPING CONVENIENCES 


Free catalogue illustrating new goods and new 
ideas ir camp furniture and outfits that will double 
the enjoyment and convenience of your summer 
outing. 

We have three interesting books attractively il- 
lustrated, each containing 136 pages, nicely bound; 
The Camper’s Manual, The Fisherman’s Manual and 
The Sportsman's Manual. They are worth at least 
50 cents each; only 30 cents for the three, or 10 cents 
for any oné delivered to you by mail. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MPG. CO. 





Racine Wis. 










“Old Hickory” 412 
Spindle Back Chair 2~ 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfortable, 
attractive chair for Porch and Lawn use 
ever sold at this remarkably low price. 
Will stand all sorts of weather. gol. 
idly constructed of genuine 
white hickory with bark on. 
Seat 18 ins. eae 16 ins. deep; 
height over all 40 ins. Price $1.75, 
freight prepaid east of Miss. River. 
120 other styles of chairs, settees, 
tables, etc., $1.50 up. 

Be sure to get the **Old Hicko 
Furniture and see that ourtrade mark is 
on every piece. If your dealer will not 
supply you, remit direct tous. Ask for 
new 48-page illustrated catalogue and 
our Special Introductory Offer—Free 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
94Cherry St., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
“The Original ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture 





Manufacturers.’’ 











PAY 
ON DEPOSITS 


“Saving Money by Mail” 








on request 





EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 
Macon, Georgia 








LET ME SELL 
Your Patent 


Booklet explaining how mailed 

R Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence. Patent Sales exclusively. 
If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 

WILLIAM E. HOYT 

Patent Sales Specialist 

Dun Building N. Y. City 




















MAKE MONEY EASY 
Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular Novelty 
Knives, with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, etc., on handle. 


Send stamp for catalog. AGENTS EARN 
$75 to $300 


A MONT: 
(We show you how) 
Big profits—quick sal lusive territory. Write quick for our 
liberal money making special offer to agents. Our new self-sharp- 
ening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, CANTON, 0. 








Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. ‘More fun than a box of 
mookeys,” 


Any number can play it. Grown people lose their 
dignity and limber up their muscles and ‘‘children are 
going wild with delight” over the new fascinating, 


indoors and out- EXER-KETCH “Just ouT 









doors game of AND THE 
HIT OF THE YEAR.” Boys, girls, men, 

women, making money. 

Ww tite to-day. 








14 in, long 
Patented. Send 12c. in 
OC for a sample game and particulars 
Ask dealer. 


EXER-KETCH NOVELTY CO., 908 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis,Ind. 











Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. Y. 








Brancu OFFice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS] 








MYSTERIOUS SKULL! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fearsome 
blue light! Funny ghost! price 15 cts. postpaid. 
We will send our new illustrated catalog of 
Magic, Tricks, Illusions, etc., containing hun- 
dreds Of tricks, accessories, etc., absolutely 


FREE WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
23B WITMARK BLDG., N. Y. 
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but a number of the stories that Lincoln used to tell have been plausibly strung 
together and Mr. Chapin tells them well. A succession of incidents that might 
have happened at the White House. or the War Department in war time are 
reproduced, and Mr. Chapin walks through them and in a really remarkable way 
looks the part. 

The energy spent in getting shocked at what Mr. Chapin has done seems 
rather wasted. Napoleon has been impersonated for years—even by Mr. Vin- 
cent Serrano—and is still regarded as having been an ableman. Mr. Chapin has 
gone about his work with reverence, and the homely accuracy of his charac- 
terization, together with its almost complete suppression of staginess, suggests 
perfect sincerity. The play, of which he is said to be the author, scarcely 
aims to bring out anything more than the gentle-human, homely, anecdotal 
side of the man. Of the tragedy and majesty of his life there is scarcely a sug- 
gestion except that supplied unconsciously by the mind of the spectator, and 
any vivifying through dramatic form of the colossal forces then in conflict is 
not attempted. The President is shown with his son ‘‘Tad,’’ amiably con- 
spiring to overcome Mrs. Lincoln’s objections so that that young gentleman 
may ‘‘put on his new uniform and go down the river’’; in the War Office, 
quieting bothersome delegations and smoothing out quarrels between his jealous 
and hot-headed colleagues; in various situations calculated to reveal his under- 
Standing of human nature, his gentleness and humor. A slender love story 
—the President’s niece has a lover in the Union Army who is accused of treason 
by the jealous villain—furnishes the action, and Mary Todd Lincoln—her hoop- 
skirts and fussiness, her appalling dressmaker’s bills, her insistence that the 
President shall go driving with her and to the theatre, her bustling announce- 
ment when the young officer is about to be court-martialed for treason: ‘From 
what / know of that young man’s family I’m sure he is innocent’’—all these 
‘*feminine’’ drolleries—is brought in with no little humor and skill. 

There are false notes. Mr. Chapin’s occasional use of falsetto voice, ap- 
parently for the purpose of dramatic effect, is ill-advised, and in his story of 
the dream which foretold the assassination particularly bad; and the ‘‘curtain’”’ 
of the third act, where the news of Union successes at Gettysburg and Vicksburg 
is made the occasion for some crude hilarity, is inexcusably unintelligent and 
brutal. But the surprising thing is the lack of such jarring notes where there 
was opportunity for so many. Mr. Chapin contrives to present an animate and 
vocal portrait of Lincoln which has a very real and abiding personality; so real 
indeed, that one forgets at times that he is acting, so plausible, within its own 
narrow limits, that it ought not to clash with any one’s deeper understanding 
of the man. 


Mr. Francis Wilson as a Climber 


LIVING up to his artistic responsibilities is not one of Mr. Wilson’s man- 

nerisms. Perhaps, after his work in ‘‘The Mountain Climber,”’ it would 
be more accurate to say that it is a mannerism but nothing more. The 
farce is of German ancestry, and under the name of ‘‘Der Hochtourist’”’ 
last year delighted the faithful patrons of the little theatre in Irving 
Place. This mountain climber was a middle-class English husband, who 
made his wife think that he was climbing mountains in Switzerland when he was 
really flitting amid the white lights of Paris. 
he wrote home vivid descriptions of his imaginary exploits in the Alps, all 
cribbed from a recently published book by a famous mountain climber. The 
admiring wife had the letters published at her own expense, and when her hus- 
band returned he was greeted by this embarrassing monument to his duplicity, 
as well as by a delegation of scientists and the two faithful Swiss guides, whom 
his letters had so feelingly described, and for whom his wife had thoughtfully 
sent. The humorous possibilities of the situation, further complicated when the 
mountain climber’s family and friends insist on accompanying him to Switzer- 
land to see him climb—and there to meet the real mountain climber—are suffi- 
ciently obvious. Instead, however, of relying upon this and giving the piece 
at least the amount of legitimate interpretation which it deserves, no chance has 
been lost to punctuate it with antique ‘‘gags,’’ to force laughter by the most 
obvious clowning, and to reduce much of what might be really worthily enter- 
taining to mere bathos. Conscience relieved by this croak, one hastens to add 
that the farce is still extremely amusing, and that Mr. Wilson, even at his worst, 
is droll and, as ever, disarms the quarrelsome with his own personality and 
winsome charm. The company were all capable, Mr. William Lewers graceful 
and spirited as the real mountain climber, and Miss May Robson particularly 
amusing as the aggressive and masterful wife. 


To complete the dissimulation 


8 8S 8 


MADRIGAL 


RAY in the dusty, fallen square 
There stands a broken fountain— 
And thither came she, like a fair 
Fresh flower of the mountain. 


She seemed from Orchis of the South 
And apple-flower made; 

For laughter dimpled round her mouth— 
But she had eyes that prayed. 


She leaned. She drank. Such grace up-bore 
The souls of Rome and Greece 
Through mortal centuries of war 
Into immortal peace. 


He came. He laughed. She seemed to see 
That shepherd of the Mountain, 

Touched by the wand of Destiny, 
Turn hero at the fountain. 


They came. They went. 
I seem to go my way. 

But always there is haunting me 
A face—with eyes that pray. 


And fancy free 


Her soul with him. That is God’s law— 
But there must go with me, 

The first face that I ever saw, 
The last that I shall see. 


























The Man with the 
“Sore Coat” 
By A. Taylor-Cutter 


E certainly had a Grouch! 

H There was Blood in his Eye, 
as he walked down the aisle of 
McMartin’s. 

He was looking, he said, for the 
Party who So/d him that Coat—and 
he put an unnecessary accent on the 
word ‘‘Sold.”’ 

But the said Party saw him first, 
and Got Busy with azo/her Customer 
in a jiffy. 

The Man said the Coat was a Cripple 
—and it needed no affidavit to prove it. 

He said: It Zooked All Right when he 
bought It a week ago, but he guessed 
there was Dope in the Mirror, or the 
Salesman had mesmerized him. 

Because, not even his Wife would 
believe that He could have put up 
such a Job on himself as to pay REAL 
MONEY for a Coat that made him 
Look like a Monkey, as this did. 


a 


He showed the Floorwalker how the 
Coat was trying to Get the Best of 
Him, by Climbing up his Shoulders, 
and over his Ears, every time he 
swung his arms about in Conversation. 

He pointed out that the left Lapel 
bulged up as if he had a live kitten 
under it, and that it ‘‘set-away’’ from 
his vest as if it was built to display a 


drawn the wrong coat in the usual 
Clothes Lottery, and that its Flat-iron 
Faking had just wz/ted out in the 
recent damp weather. 

The Fivorwalker was a Wise-Guy 
and he was used to quick thinking. 

So, he said he’d just have the 
Bushel-man ‘‘fix’’ that Sore-Coat in a 
jiffy, so it would fit Mr. Man as slick 
as a Whistle. 

That’s if the Man would just let him 
have the Coat for a Little While, so the 
Tailors could make a Few alterations. 

So the Sore-Coat was ‘‘shaped-up”’ in 
ahurry, onceagain, by old Dr. Flat-iron, 
and restored to its Original Elegance. 

Its Bulging Lapel was shrunken to 
the limit, its tight Collar stretched 
out and ‘‘set’’ as smoothly as on the 
day the Man bought It. 

Then the exuberance of Cloth which 
lay in wrinkles over the shoulder- 
blades was sweated away, into a con- 
traction, by old Dr. Goose—the Flat- 
iron Fakir. 

x x 


When the Man put the Coat on 
again he hardly knew himself in it— 
such a Slick Proposition had the Flat- 
iron developedin a bare thirty minutes. 

But—the Floorwalker spoke from 
his heart. when he ‘‘hoped we would 
now have a month of Fine Weather!”’ 

Because—he knew that the first 
Damp day would again bring out all 
the doctored defects, in the Sore-Coat, 
as badly as ever. 

He knew these had zo¢ been perma- 
nently removed by Sincere hand- 
needle-work, but were only covered up 
by old Dr. Goose—the Flat-iron Fakir. 

You see 80 per cent. of all Clothes 
made by Custom ‘Tailors, and by 
Clothiers, are faked into their final 
shape by the Flat-iron. 

Because, /dat is the quickest and 
easiest way of remedying pigeon J 
all defects in the Tailoring—of shrznk- 
zng and stretching the Cloth into 
shape, through moisture and heat, in- 
stead of Working it into permanently 
corrected shape by expensive and- 
needle-work. 

So the Coat that’s a ‘‘ Beaut,’’ when 
you firs¢ put it on, at the mirror, may 
go into a Spasm when the first damp 
day gets after its Flat-iron faking. 


% 


We are telling you this because we 
want to Open your Eyes to some 
Tricks of the Trade that we have to 
fight against, in the sale of our ‘‘Sin- 
cerity’’ Clothes. 

It Costs “s Good Money to correct 
every flaw in each Garment that we 
make, with sincere and-needle-work, 
instead of with Flat-iron sating. be- 
fore we let old Dr. Goose have even a 
Look-in for the finishing. 

That’s why our Sincerity Clothes 
hold their shape, and the Style we put 
into them, till worn out, and hold it in 
damp or dry weather. 

If they fit you ‘‘right’’ when you 
éuy them you may bank on it that 
they’ll £eef on fitting you ‘“‘right”’ till 
you’re through with them. 

That’s a Great Thing to Know, and 
you’re sure to find it True in every 
Coat or Overcoat that bears the label 








A Sign of Cleanliness 


Perfect cleanliness of the skin, like 
clean linen, is today simply the ex- 
pected thing in a man and never 
bespeaks over-fastidiousness or 
effeminity. Particular men every- 
where have found that facial massage 


clears the skin of pore-dirt that washing does not take away—hence, 
as a matter of cleanliness, they find frequent massage with 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


indispensable. 


Not only does a Pompeian massage perfectly cleanse 


the skin, but it removes wrinkles and blackheads, takes out stiffness 
of the facial muscles due to mental or physical concentration, ani- 
mates the tissues and makes the flesh firm and solid. 


Automobile drivers, athletes, ball players, mechanics, railroad men—all whose work 


or play soils hands or face, will find Pompeian M 


assage Cream a most valuable cleanser. 


our barber can give you a hand-massage with Pompeian Massage Cream. But don’t 


let him use an inefficient, perha 


gists for home use. 


is a dangerous, substitute. 
of cleanliness and the name on the bottle. Pompeian Massage Cream is sol 


Look for the Pompeian sign 


by drug- 


Your wife or sister will be glad to have a jar of Pompeian Massage 


Cream in the house. M 


i ‘lost women to-day recognize the value of ti 
preparation in maintaining a clean, clear, healthy skin, 
no grease and makes the use of face powders unnecessary. 


his 
Itcontains | 


SAMPLE MAILED FREE 


Send your name to-day—we also send a 
complete book on Facial Massage. 


Regular size jars sent by mail where dealer 
will not supply. Price 60 cts. and $1.00 ajar. 


POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 


3 Prospect St. 


Men like Pompeian Massage Soap. A hi 
le toilet article. healing end a a 
ut not highly perfumed. 


This is the jar the 
barber buys. 


Oe 





Cleveland, Ohio 


This is the jar the 
druggist sells for 
home use. 


ld everywhere. 
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SMITH @ WESSON 
REVOLVERS 


The Man With a «Cap and Ball’’ 


in the early days of its general use, had everything 


q 


=] 


his own way. 
makes the advantage and today 


Improvements gradually gave certain 


The Man with a SMITH & WESSON 


has an instantaneous defense that shoots further and 


surer than any other revolver. Every SMITH 


& 


WESSON is a tested assemblage of tesied parts. 
The difference in price is small—in results it may 


mean your life or your death. 
Military Models of 1902, 1905 


. ‘ : A . are identical except in the shape of the handle, and both are 
Knight Templar badge the size of a (below) of the Sincerity Tailors. provided with front cylinder lock. This front lock is used in 
platter If Z bsol Tost connection with the regular locking pin and is operated by the 
° vou want an absolute est to re- same thumbpiece, making the most perfect locking mechanism 

Then he caught hold of the Floor- veal /Flat-zron faking which test you ever used in this type of arm. The construction of this front 


walker by his two Lapels and Pulled 
him down round-shouldered. 

He did this to illustrate how Un- 
happy he felt, at the back of his Neck, 


can apply to any coat defore purchas- 

ing, enclose a two-cent stamp to Kuh, 

Nathan & Fischer Co., Chicago, for it. 
And don’t you forget this label: 


lock is such that all wear is automically overcome, and this 
feature, in connection with the hardened tool steel bu-hings 
in frame and cylinder, makes possible closer joints with less 
friction. The alignment of cylinder and barrel is also abso- 
lutely assured by this double locking. The wonderful accur- 
acy of this model has made it the preferred revolver by every 
modern government. 











while wearing the pinchy Coat-Collar 














a ee Me > ALL SMITH & Our new booklet “The Revol- 
he ¢hen suffered from. ee _ : WESSON ‘Revolvera: ver” sHustiaias, anid Senate 
Oh, Mr. Man had a Sore-Coat, for fair! SINCERITY CLOTHES 1365 om oar OM 0) ie oe ciency ints ctions for Target Shoot 

. . Ing by an rt. 10 
And,heWanted his Moneybak, quick ! MADE AND GUARANTEED BY igEVOLV ER Ar on the frame. None intone a os. ie na 
But the Floorwalker had an Easier KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER co. others are genuine. published. Free on request. 


Way of Fixing Things than that. 


SMITH & WESSON 
He knew Mr. Man had merely 


32 Stockbridge Street Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 114 Seconp St., San Francisco, Cau. 








CHICAGO | The Development of the SMITH & WESSON Revolver. 


<CAP AND BALL’ 


eee 


THE NEW JERSEY COAST RESORTS 


REACHED BEST BY THE 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


FROM NEW YORK 


SANDY HOOK BOATS 


( PIER 81 FOOT WEST 42ND 
SAIL FROM ) PIER 10 FOOT «CEDAR ST. 









































SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


“Sea Side Resorts in New Jersey” 
4 CENTS IN STAMPS 
C. M. BURT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, New York City 


FROM NEW YORK 


ALL RAIL STATIONS 
FOOT WEST 23D STREET, N. R. 
FOOT LIBERTY STREET, N. R. 
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The 


GOODYEAR 
Detachable 


AUTO TIRE 


is both 
Durable and Lively 


It is actually the most durable and also the most 
lively tire on the market. Look at the section of the 
wearing surface above, and see why—dense, tough 
rubber on the outside, joined inseparably to the soft, 
resilient, springy rubber which forms the inner wall 
of the casing. 

This, however, is only one of its ay points. 

These good points taken together do away with 
90% of all Tire Troubles. 

This Tire won’t Creep—though not mechanically attached to 
the Rim. It won’t Rim Cut or come off the Rim though ridden 
deflated for miles. You can take it off or put it back in 30 seconds 
with no tools but the fingers. 

All general statements, you say, without proof. 
True. But we CAN prove them and WILL prove 
them, if you’ll drop into one of our branch stores or 
come to the factory. If you can’t do either, write us, 
and we’ll send you a book that will show you the why 
and wherefore and convince you that every statement 
made is GOSPEL TRUTH. 

=a are weary of Tire Troubles, give us a chance to convince 
you that this tire will wipe them out. WE CAN DO IT. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Erie St., Akron, 0. 
Branches in the following cities: Boston, 6 Merrimac St.; New 

York, cor. Sixty-fourth St. and Broadway; Chicago, 110 Lake 

St. ; Cincinnati, 242 E. Fifth St. ; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St. ; 

San Francisco, Geo. P. Moore & Co., 596 Golden Gate Ave. ; 

Buffalo, 719 Main St.; Denver, 220 Sixteenth St. ; Detroit, 242 

Jefferson Ave.; Los Angeles, W. D. Newerf, 932 So. Main St. 

Bailey “Won't Slip’’ Tread furnished on Goody 
Tires (all sizes) when ordered. 

















Allen’s Foot-Ease 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easy. It py 8 help for in- 





hot, tired, aching feet. We have 
over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and 
Shoe Stores, 25 cents. Do not accept 
any substitute. Sent by mail for 
25 cents in stamps. 


By amg FREE Trial Package sent by mail 
Foot-Ease.”, ALILEN S.OLMSTED, LeRoy,N.Y. 
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The guarantee that 


EDGEWORTH 
Will Not Bite the Tongue 


and that money will be refunded to 
any dissatisfied purchaser. 
EDGEWORTH is on sale in every section 
of the United States. If your dealer does not 
carry it, we will send post-paid, any size box 
at following regular prices: 
4 02. $.25, 8 oz. $.50, 1 Ib. $1.00 
ADDRESS 
LARUS & BROTHER CO., Manufacturers 
5S. 2ist St., Richmond, Va. 














Pony Rigs For 





Boys and Pee 





This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in our famous 
Tony Pony Line, would give your little folks more pleasure than 
anything else you could buy for them, It is so strong, so roomy, 
so “comfy’—high quality through and through—made for 
durability as well as appearance. Let us tell you more about 
it and all the other up-to-date Tony Pony vehicles. Our Pony 
Parm is the best stocked in the West, and we make prompt ship- 
ments fh peny rigs complete—pony, harness, cart and all the trim- 
mings. We will send you our b ifully ill d I Free. 
Address,Michigan Buggy Co., 44 Office Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


























Buys this Rubber Tire Wagon 


—en Union Qaaiky. Fully Guaranteed. Best hickory wheels, 
% in. Rubber Ti ‘ 
axles; oi] tempered av ings. First quality material and 


> styles Harness, $5.00 to $60.00. Write to-day 
+ ei for our 200 page Ilustrated Style Book. Free 


UNION BUGGY CO., No. 48 Saginaw Street, PONTIAC, MICH. 


ire, long distance, dust proof, high arched 


finish. Worth nearly double our Factory 
Price. We ship for your examination, 
without a cent in vance, if desired, 
and allow 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Money refunded on all purchases not satisfac- 
tory. You save dealers’ profits. We build 150 
styles of Vehicles, from $26.50 to $150.00. 50 


for the asking. 
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MINNOW 


Fisherman’s best indestruc- 
tible bait for all game fish— 
bc rgem J or trolling. Used by 
ermen who “get the 
fish.”” The ‘*‘Minnodw”’ is about 
four inches long, beautifully 
enameled, green mottled back, white 
belly with red stripe to exactly re- 
—~ semble a live minnow; has sure-lure 
giass eyes, five best treble hooks and 
twonic me pioted, spinners. No fish can 
resist it. e regular price is 75¢e, but 
y =.as a special advertising offer we will 
— -*= fill orders enclosing this advertise- 
ment, at 29c each, 4c extrafor postage and pecking. 
We are the est manufacturers of artificial t 
in the world. Send for our ‘onye cut-price catalogue— 
it’s free. Dealers write for discounts, 


VIM CO,, Dept. Fil, 68 Lake St., CHICAGO 











STRAIGHT LEGS 


and a strong, straight, flat back developed 
if baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 
Baby-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a practical 
and perfect physical developer for 
children. In it a child can sit, 
stand, jump or walk. ‘“Cush- 
ioned-spring supported’ Adjust- 
able. tnsist upon having ‘“‘Glas- 
cock’s Walker,” the standard. 
It keeps the baby clean and safe. 
Special sizes for oe les. 
Buy of your dealer if possible, or direct if he hasn’t ock’s 
Walker.”” Write to-day for ill d descripti logue FREE. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 310 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 








**No crooked 


legs for this 
y.” 






















An Artist Proof, 
ba Be 15 inches, 
without advertis- 
ing (lithographed 
in 20 colors), of 
Dvorak’s cele- 
brated painting 
*‘Rose-Violet,” to 


Save cou} with each package of Perfume, Toilet Water or 
Face Powder, send with 25 cts. to pay charges and picture will 
be delivered to any address in U.S. - 

Sample of “Rose-Violet” Perfume and Talcum Powder 10 cts, 

FPRENCH, CAVE & CO. 
437 Arch Street Philadelphia 











SALESMEN 


“We can always use a man of selling ability.” So 
many employers say this that we have more positions 
for salesmen than we can fill, The demand for men 
who can sell goods seems endless. A New York sales 
manager would hire tomorrow, 20 men of the right 
sort—and this is only one instance. If you have sold 
goods or think you can sell, write us today. We help 
the inexperienced man w start right, the experienced 
man to secure a larger salary. Positions also open for 
Executive, Clerical and Technical men. Offices in 12 
cities. HAPGOODS, Surre 509, 309 B’p’y, N. Y. 











SILVER DOOR PLATES| 


Engraved silver name and number door plates have al- 
ways been seen on the houses of the best families, and 
until now have cost from $5.00 to $10.00. We make to 

our order richer and better silver door plates for one- 
third the old prices, your name engra in any style. 
Write for photo-reproductions (actual size) showing 
styles of plates and engravings and learn how to secure 
your own name plate free of cost to you. 

Exclusive territory for capable agents 

NEW METHOD CO., 5785 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 




















Physical Culture 
WITHOUT EXERCISE 


the natural effect of wearing 
THE ADRIENNE HEALTH BRACE 
A scientific appliance for men, women and chil- 
dren that cultivates and permanently main- 
tains a strong, vigorous body and perfect health, 
Straightens & Prevents Round Shoulders 
Deep breathing is the secret of good health. 
The Adrienne is the secret of deep breathing 
Write today for Descriptive Booklet — Free. 
Derr. E, GOOD FORM COMPANY 
255 West 143d Street, New York City 













T he Water Problem c os 


solved, at small expense, by the installation of 
a Niagara ram. An automatic pump of highest 
known efficiency. Pumps without power other 
than the water itself. Ded and endorsed by 
Pennsylvania R. R and U. 8. Government. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. Adapt- 
able wherever running water is found. 
Niagara Hvdrantie Engine Co. 









Faetory: Chester, Pa. 
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BIRD PROTECTION’S 
FIRST MARTYR 


A TRUE STORY 


By HERBERT K. JOB 
Author ‘‘Wild Wings’? and ‘“‘Among the Water-Fowl”’ 
































140 Nassuu Street, New York | 








GRAPHONE 
We have here the neatest little minia- 
ture talking machine ever got out. It’s 
the slickest thing fn the musical line 
weeversaw. It has all the appearance 
of the large disc Phonographs, and when you turn 
the crank on the back the music will be heard com- 
ing out of the horn. It is finished in bright attractive 
colors, packed in a strong box and mailed for 10c. 
4. H. PIKE, Dept A238, South Norwalk, Conn. 











AY, TELL, how would you like to try this alone?” 

This was the question asked me by Game 

Warden Guy M. Bradley one dismal night 
as we lay out in the rain in the trackless Florida 
swamp. ‘Two days before we had left the little iso- 
lated settlement down near Cape Sable. The first 
day had been occupied in pushing a small open sail- 
boat, with skiff in tow, over the ‘‘soft-soap’’ white 
mud-flats and shallows eastward for miles and miles 
up Barnes Sound. Anchoring toward midnight, 
we had slept on the soft side of the board thwarts, 
under the sail, to keep off the rain. In the morn- 
ing we had started with the skiff, and, entering 
a narrow channel through the dense mangrove 
thicket, had sculled, pushed, and hauled the craft 
seven miles back from the coast, chopping down 
obstructions, or dragging the boat over or under 
them. Indeed, we were well-nigh exhausted when 
we glided out into the lonely lake and reached the 
islet known as Cuthbert Rookery, with its thou- 
sands of breeding ibises, herons, egrets, spoonbills, 
flamingoes, and cormorants. 

Never for an instant did the myriads of mosquitoes allow us peace, except 
when we stood in the blinding smudge which we started as soon as we had 
chopped out an opening in the thicket on the soggy, spongy ground near the 
shore of the lake nearest the island. The hum of the innumerable pests 
sounded as an angry roar. The night was black; a panther screamed now and 
then off in the jungle; the rain splashed down gloomily on our upturned faces, 

‘‘I come in here two or three times each season,’’ ke said, ‘‘first to post 
warning notices, and then to see if the birds are doing well, and whether any 
plume-hunters are killing them. And there are other rookeries to visit, too,” 

It was no surprise to me, when | came to know the man and his work, that 
he was subject to attacks of fever, living as he did in that horrible swamp. 

But he was as tough as a red mangrove, and it seemed as if nothing could kill 
him, no matter how many hostages he gave to fortune. In the performance of 
his duties he exposed himself beyond any seemingly reasonable powers of endur- 
ance. He was deputy sheriff, game warden of Monrve County, and also warden 
for the National Association of Audubon Societies. The region which he 
patrolled consisted of hundreds of miles of tropical jungle, mud-flats, and small 
mangrove keys lying amid tortuous channels which he had to traverse all alone. 
The physical labor of covering this territory was something tremendous. I 
have been to a rookery with him where he had to chop out a path through the 
thicket with a machete, stepping among venomous snakes as he did so. Then 
we waded almost impassable morasses and pulled one another out of ‘‘ ’gator 
holes.’’ Sometimes he arrested plume-hunters out in the solitudes, but when- 
ever it was possible he reasoned with the men and tried to get them to quit 
plume-hunting in violation of the law. The year after my experiences with 
him the Audubon Societies furnished him with a naphtha launch—the Awudu- 
éon—which saved him weary scores of miles of rowing and made it more 
possible for him to get about and deter the lawbreakers. 

It seems like a far cry from this wilderness to Chicago, yet it was here that 
Guy Morrell Bradley was born, thirty-five years ago. ‘Iwo years later, his pa- 
rents removed to Florida. Here Guy hunted alligators and plumes, and car- 
ried the mail sixty-five miles over loose sand along the beach from Lake 
Wortb to Miami. In 1896. the Bradleys took up a homestead of Government 
land along the shore in the trackless wilderness around Cape Sable, and started 
raising tropical fruits. The difficulties and loneliness were appalling. 

Among the other settlers drawn to this promising region was a family of 
the name of Vickers. The Vickers had an attractive daughter. The youth 
made his knightly pilgrimages through ‘‘skeets’’ and mangroves, and in course 
of time they were married. With his own hands Guy had erected the humble 
structure to which he now took his bride. In course of time two sons were born. 

Some miles away lived a man and several sons who were continually break- 
ing the laws and making no end of trouble for the warden. 

Twice the latter had arrested members of this family for breaking the game 
laws. This had made them, and others of the set, very angry, and the elder 
man had several times been heard to threaten that, if the warden ever inter- 
fered again with their shooting, he would kill him. 

Two miles directly south from Bradley’s home, out in Florida Bay, lie two 
small mangrove keys on which are nesting colonies of beautiful white herons 
and other birds. I have landed on them with Bradley and photographed the 
young in the nests. One day, the 8th of July, 1905, the warden heard shoot- 
ing in the rookery, and saw, anchored near the islands, the schooner of the 
man who had said he would kill him next time he interfered with his shoot- 
ing. Here was a test of the warden’s courage. His father, brother, brother- 
in-law, and deputy were all away, and only women were at home. Many 
men would have kept quiet and pretended to be away, too, but Bradley was 
not one of that kind. Promptly he started out alone in his skiff to tackle the 
crowd single-handed and make the arrests. 

On the shore his wife, with the little boys, watched and waited. 

When a rifle shot rang out and she saw the men on the schooner pull up 
the anchor and sail away, she was sure that her Guy had been killed or wounded. 
At length, at her request, Eugene Roberts, Guy’s deputy, went out in a boat. 

Before they had sailed out very far they spied Guy’s boat, with the sail up, 
where it had gone ashore at high tide on the next point of land, tangled in 
the mangroves. When they came near they could see a heap in the bottom 
of the boat. It was Guy. Eugene touched him and saw that he was dead. 
Guy’s mother has sent mea detailed account of this whole tragedy and 
of the scene which now ensued. It is absolutely heart-rending, and I must 
draw the veil. But I can not help wishing that every woman who wears 
aigrettes, of the plumage of those Southern birds, might read that letter and 
realize that she is responsible, in due proportion, for the law-breaking traffic, 
the agonies of that innocent woman, the orphaning of those poor little children, 
and the martyrdom of a brave man by the outlaws who are helping her to trim 
her hat. I wonder if she would find compensation in considering her headgear 
the prettzer therefor? To me, when I see an aigrette worn, it seems to drip 
with the life-blood of my friend, Warden Guy M. Bradley. 

The owner of the vessel from which the shot had been fired was well known, 
and foreseeing that it would be impossible to escape, as well as to put matters 
in a better light for himself, he proceeded to Key West and surrendered, ac- 
knowledging the shooting and entering a plea of self-defense. According to 

his ‘‘confession,’’ his son and another man had shot birds in the rookery and 
had just reached the vessel, with birds in their possession, when the warden 
sailed up. The father took up a rifle, and the warden told him to lay it down 
and surrender the men who held the birds. He replied that he had better 
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This Label If Ces 
Identifies (oa 


dler’s 
Collegian 
Clothes 


recognized everywhere 
as ‘‘The typical col- 
lege clothes of Ameri-g 
ca.’ There is style 
and quality in these 
garments which could 
not be had before 
we brought forth 
Collegian fashions. 
If you make up 
your mind to test 
the merits of these 
garments you will 
be ready to say that 
you never 
before wore 
clothes which 
kept their shape 
so weil, and al- 
ways retained their 
new fresh appear- 
ance. Its all in the 
workmanship. Write 
us for the book of 
fashions—illustrated. 
mailed free. 




















Collegian Suits 
and Overcoats 
$12.00 to $30.00 
at all high class ~ 
retail stores 





David Adler & Sons 
Clothing Co. 


Makers of Nobby Clothes ——- MILWAUKEE 














The Real Value 


of a Typewriter is in the 
work it will do. If it produces 
poor work, is clumsy and hard » 
to operate, slow in use org 
frequently out of order, §@ 
then it’s a poor type- 
writer. 

If it does good, 
clean,clear-cut work, 
runs light and easy, 
can be operated at 
the highest speed, is 
durable and can be 




















typewriter. 
The one 
machine 
that does all 
these things 
tter than any 
other one is the one 
you need -the one you 
ought to buy—the 


FAY-SHOLES 


Maybe you have always used some other make, 
Probably you or your operator prefer the so-and-so 
machine, and possibly you have never used, tried oreven 
examined a Fay-Sholes, but you cannot overlook the fact 
that it has won first place in 14 out of the 15 important 
free-for-all public speed contests held since 1898, and that 
for years many of the largest concerns in the worldand 
thousands of expert and experienced operators have and 
are today using the Fay-Sholes —not by any mere chance 
or accident, but because the Fay-Sholes Type- 
writer will produce more good work ina given time 
with less effort than any other typewriter made. 


































What has been done over and over can be done 
easily enough again—you can test a Fay-Sholes, at our 
expense, in your office on your own class of work to prove 
these facts. 


In important cities we have sales agencies, but the 


Customer located in the smallest town or in the most 
out-of-the-way place can deal direct by mail just as easily 
and safely as if he called at our general office, as all cus- 


tomers are treated exactly alike—every machine we sell 
is guaranteed for one year. 


( 
\ 
\ 
Regular correspondence machines, either No. 6 or | 
No. 7 model, « omplete with cloth cover, box of tools and 
an instruction book, for: 
$100.00 on easy payments of $10.00 down 
and $7.50 per month—no interest. 
$90.00 payable $22.50 down and $22.50 in 
30, 60 and go days—no interest. 
$85.00 to responsible parties on 30 days 
Open account. 
$83.30—Cash with Order, 
Second-hand typewriters taken in exchange 


as part payment. 





Full information and handsome catalogue for 
the asking—ask now. Local Agents Wanted, 








The Arithmograph Company 
1072 Majestic Bldg. 


Chicago 





engine to appreciate the value of the Elmore Two-cycle. 


3-Cylinder 


4-Cylinder 
$1,500.00 


$2,500.00 





as 


POWER IN ITS SIMPLEST FORM 


You will admire the beautiful Elmore for its fine 
lines and perfect appointments, but without X-Ray 
eyes you can’t see its chief talking point. 

The Two-cycle engine is within. Elmore and Two- 
cycle are synonymous terms, you know, when auto- 
mobile motors are talked about. 

And this is worth talking about. It’s epoch-making. 
But you must know something about the four-cycle 


have 16 to 20 little essentials. Cripple any one of 
them and that cylinder is dead. 

The Two-cycle cylinder has NO outer parts. Think 
of it. No valves, no springs—nothing to make trouble. 
Nothing to nurse and fuss with. Just give it gasoline 
and a spark and it is like the brook—goes on forever. 

Put four Elmore cylinders together and you get four 
powerful impulses at each shaft revolution. Continu- 
ous force, practically. 

Put four four-cycle cylinders together and you have 
two impulses—if everything goes well. 

There’s the Elmore’s great feature. You need less 
cylinders to do the work, and you needn’t be a me- 
chanical expert to keep them going. 

Now you see why the Elmore engine is rightly 
called revolutionary. Less weight, more power and 
fewer complications than a kitchen pump. 


CLYDE, OHIO 


The four-cycle—which is the usual type of motor— 
has every other stroke of its piston a powerful one. 
The Two-cycle engine is energized at every outward 
stroke. 

Cylinder for cylinder, there’s vastly more power in 
the Two-cycle, of course. 

The four-cycle needs—must have, in fact—a number 
of small parts to make it effective. The best of them 


THE ELMORE MFG. CO. 204 Amanda St. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 











The Road 
of a Thousand 
. Wonders 


North and South from San Francisco 
along the Southern Pacific the scenery 
is more varied than on any other one 
line of railroad in the world. A 
Thousand Wonders charm the eye—a 
new and contrasting delight for every 
average mile of road. The 


Overland £: 


1 SS 
oa & 2 e =a 
Limited /,- 2% 
— >= ( 
. . . ——s aa 
is the most luxurious and quickest tran “®& _ —— \\ 
to San Francisco, three meals the quick- ° 
est,—and cheapest,—via Omaha and the 


Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


For free illustrated books about the Thousand 
Wonders of the Pacific Coast, address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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.00 Cream Separator Offer 


$ FOR $19.90 WE SELL THE CELEBRATED DUNDEE SEPARATOR; FOR 

$29.00 WE SELL THE FAMOUS AMERICAN CREAM SEPARATOR, 
WHICH HAS ALWAYS RETAILED AT $75.00 TO $100.00. READ OUR 
OFFER ON THE ECONOMY, THE BEST SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD. 


Cut this advertisement out and 
OUR ONE DOLLAR OFFER send to us, enclose one dollar, state 
whether you wish a separator of 300, 400 or 500-pound capacity per aon, 
for all purposes, we by all means recommend the large poun 
capacity size. We will send you our celebrated Economy Separator by 
e Cc. 0. D., subject to examination, Examine the separator at your 
nearest railroad station, and if you are satisfied it is in every way the best cream sep- 
arator made, then pay the railroad agent our SPECIAL PRICE and freight charges, 
then take the separator home and give it 60 days’ trial, during which time put it to 
every possible test, compare it with any other machine made, and if you do not find 
it runs easier, skims closer, skims colder milk, cleans easier, wears better, easier to operate, 
more simple, less possibility of getting out of order, in short, if you do not find it in every 
way the best cream separator made, you can return the separator at our expense, and 
we will immediately return your money, including any freight charges paid by you. 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE for the WONDERFUL ECONOMY SEPARAT is 
$33.95 for the 300-pourd per hour capacity, $39.95 for 
the 400-pound capacity size, and $42.75 for the big 500-pound capacity size, the size 
which we especially recommend. DON’T DELAY; enclose $1.00, say whether you want 
the $33.95, $39.95 or the $42.75 size; Let us send the machine C. O. D., subject to 
eee poy the saienes Se the railroaG agent, ae use << days, and me — © 
not pronounce it by far the it cream separator made, regardless of name, 
price, return it to us and get your money back at once. IF YOU DON’T SEND $1.00 for the Economy, be 
sure to write for our FREE Cream Separator Catalogues and wonderful offers. On a postal card or in a letter 
to us simply say: ‘“‘Send me your Free Separator Offers,” and you will receive free, by return mail, postpaid. 
our three Special Cream Separator Catalogues, large pictures of our $19.90 Dundee, $29.00 American and all 
our Economy Separators, illustrations, descriptions, testimonials, copies of many diplomas and medals, our 
$1,000.00 quality challenge, our great guarantee free trial plan, pay after received terms and the most won- 
derfully liberal separator offers ever heard of. On a postal card or in a letter simply say: ‘Send me 
your Pree Separator Offers,” and get all we will send you free by return mail, postpaid. 


WE WILL SEND YOU FREE THESE 6 BIG, 
CANE SEATED DINING ROOM CHAIRS 
| when all your orders to us have amounted to $50.00, or, if you send 


orders to us, you can have your choice of hundreds of valuable articles, 






















such as pianos, organs, buggies, rich pieces of furniture, etc. This won- 
derful offer will go to you free when you send for our Economy Separator or write for our free separator offers. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR TODAY SURE and let us send you an Economy Separator C. 0. D., otherwise 


9 be sure, today (this minute), Ou a postal card or in a letter to us 


SEPARATOR OFFERS” Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Illinois 


























Found in every well equipped 
pantry. The bottle has been 
copied by many, but the 


Sauce has never been equalled 
Jchn Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


A 








See America 
First 
Her natural wonders surpass those ot 


any found in the Old World. They are 


all interesting and none more so than 


Mammoth Cave 


AND 


Colossal Cavern 


These wonderful Caverns are visited 
annually by thousands of tourists from 
this country and abroad. They are 
pronounced by scientists the most 
magnificent work of nature to be found 
in the World. Their location is 100 
miles south of Louisville, Ky. Let us 
send you an illustrated 48 page booklet 
descriptive of these remarkablewonders, 


C. L. STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agent 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


~~ 


$1 Advertising Book 
Sent FREE 


To those interested in the subject of ad- 
vertising, we will send free upon receipt 
of toc in stamps or coin to cover postage, 
the 151 page bound book entitled Current 
Rates of Live Publications. This book 
contains lists of all publications in the 
United States with their circulation and 
their rates for advertising space. It also 
contains a complete list of street cars 
showing costs of street car card advertis- 
ing. A most valuable book for the old 
as well as the new advertiser. 
PAINTER-TOBEY-JONES CO., Advertising Agents 

356 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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capable young man with 

WANTED: strong church connections 
® to organize and manage a 

lecture course in home city. For basis of compen- 


sation and full particulars address F. H. MONROE, 
‘ Manager—610 Steinwa7 Hall, Chicago. 
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; can forget all about it, for it will require 
; no repairs—painting, patching or tinkering 


of any sort—for many years. 


rot, crack or peel off in a few years. 









No Repairs. When you roof your 
buildings with Amatite, your first cost 
covers @// cost. After it is put on you 


If your 
Amatite roof costs you $10.00 to begin 
with, the cost ends there. And it is all 
because it is made to weav and does not 


Send to our nearest office for free 
sample and see for yourself how much better it is than the ordinary kinds, 


Barrett Manuracturinc Co., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Allegheny, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, Cleveland, 





St. Louis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Boston. 








BIRD PROTECTION’S FIRST MARTYR 


(Continued from page 28) 














“Merkel” Spring Frame Motor Cycle 


One of the Best Features 


of the Merkel Motor Cycle is its Spring Frame. 

The wheels striking ruts or stones, operate 
spos the springs and plungers in the rear stays. 

‘hese, in conjunction with three hinges (see 
picture), relieve the seat of all jolts or jars, in- 
suring a smooth, comfortable ride over the 
roughest roads; makes motor cycling a health- 
ful and pleasurable exercise. Recommended 
and used by physicians. Interesting book on 
motor cycles sent upon request. 


MERKEL MOTOR CO. 
1100-26th Ave., [lilwaukee, Wis. 



















Suggestions 
For Dress 


Comfort is a prime consideration during 
the warm weather months now at hand. 
{Comfort is a fundamental principle of 
“Flexo” garter consti: stion, and they 
should be in the wardrobe of every careful 

resser. 















Curved Plate holds th. garter in an abso- 
“ lutely easy ition and permits the cl: 
portion to swing freely vith each aan ilies oh A 

New, fresh, perspiration-proof webbing, ‘and 
rustless fittings. 
Fao button and clasp hangs flat—cannot 
chafe or irritate the skin. It’s the onl 
sw r to wear with knee drawers or 
underwear. 








comes in extra lengths for stout men 
without extra charge. Every pair guar- 
anteed. If your dealer is out, we'll send a pair by 
return mail on receipt of his name and 25c. Hand- 
some rib 


A. Stein & Co., 313 Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 



















it is the most satisfactory. 


For while it floods your room with the finest, softest and most restful light, making 
the home more cosy and inviting, it requires almost as little attention as gas or elec- 
tric light, is as simple and convenient to operate as either and actually costs less to 
» burn than the ordinary troublesome old style lamp. 
: Our Catalogue ‘“‘19”’ (sent free on 


| The Most Satisfactory Light 


The Angle Lamp is not the only method of lighting your home, but taken all in all, 


request) explains how a new principle ap- 
plied to burning common kerosene has so 
completely done away with all the smoke, 
odor and bother of ordinary lamps that such 
people as ex-Pres, Cleveland, the Rocke- 
fellers,Carnegies,Cookes, etc.,who wouldn’t 
think of using ordinary lamps have chosen 


THE 


Angle Lamp 


for lighting their homes and estates in pref- 
































| erence to gas or electricity, gasoline, acety- 
OF lene, or any other method of lighting. 
i This catalog tells how the special Angle 
# : : : burner and the shape of the glassware (see 
| above illustration) give combustion so perfect that the Angle Lamp never smokes or smells whether 
{ burned at full height or turned low; why the lamp is lighted and extinguished like gas; the advan- 
{ tage of having the under-shadow of other lamps done away with completely, also why the Angle 
Lamp burns 3; to 44 less oil than any other for the same amount of light. And then offers you a 
* And it di gives you the benefit of en y ience with all lighti hod 
30 Days Trial. Sces gum Hage Dadsines you bean ever Gis laah~avtte Sov catalog “20° listing 98 Gesteties af 
ee ee THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 Murray Street, New York 
i AN ASSISTANT BANK CASHIER 
i G I B S O N P R O O FE ) has made $2,980 in three years selling the Williams Visible 
7 e Standard Typewriter, without in any way interfering with 
i Prepared in a New Way = egg —. ae, hove the mare. We 
p ae ve the plan. ou have the opportunity. ept. C. 
{ Proofs are carefully made with richly tinted background Williams Typewriter Co., Derby, Conn., U. S.A. 
i on a fine e of apding ow giving a particularly 
: and artistic effect. subjects now r are: 
“Two Strikes and the Bases Full” A NEW IDEA 
’ 66, oy + a> 
i cont : Lacan = a" IN THE PATENT BUSINESS 
: Extreme size, fourteen by eighteen inches. Mailed on Do you want to obtain a patent quickly? 
receipt of fifty cents each. ele ap a patent to sell? 80, we can help you. 
4 Ours is a new plan. It will pay you to investigate. Write 
PROOF DEPT. COLLIER’S THE PATENT CLEARING HOUSE 
F 416 W. 13th St. New York Room 331, Equitable Building Baltimore, Md, 
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jf The fastest boat of its size and power built, 
; length, 22 feet—6 and 10 H. P., Mullins Reversible 
Engine—Speed, 11-14 miles an hour. Fast—Safe 
—Noiseless, The lowest priced ** Good’’ motor’ 
i boat built. 











Noiseless Steel Motor Boats 


are the fastest boats built—the safest boats built—the most 
durable boats built—the most elegant in design, finish and 
ease of operation—why they are “ noiseless ’’ and why they 
“*Can’t Sink.’’ The ideal boat for summer resorts. 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats, 
which illustrates and describes our complete line of craft. 


lullins Pressed Steel Pleasure Boats are the ideal 
boats for families, summer resorts, boat liveries, etc. 


The W.H. Mullins Co,, 119 Franklin St., Salem, O. 


We want to Tell You *‘*wHY’* 


Mullins 


Write Today for Our Free Catalog of 


Exhibit at New York Motor Boat Show Feb. 21-March 8. 
Boston Automobile and Power Boat Show March 10-17. 


(Member National Ass'n of Engine and Boat Manufacturers.) 
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come on board and get them. ‘Then he claims that the warden fired a pistol at 
him and that he then shot in self-defense. But poor Bradley’s pistol, when 
examined after his death, showed no signs of having been fired recently. 

The murderer was held for the Grand Jury. Meanwhile the authorities did 
nothing, and summoned no witnesses to aid the prosecution. At the last mo- 
ment, almost, a counsel for the Audubon Society arrived, and finding how 
matters stood, tried to hurry out some witnesses from the wilderness. In- 
deed, the authorities had taken it for granted that there would be no indictment 
found, and when the case came up the Grand Jury refused to indict, and 
the murderer has been set free. This means that Florida, which has enacted a 
heavy fine for the killing of plume-birds and others, serves notice that she 
will not sustain her officers in their efforts to enforce the laws. 

Shall the widow and the little sons of this brave, true man, the first martyr 
to bird protection, be allowed to suffer want and poverty in this rich, pros- 
perous country, with all its humanitarian sentiment? To relieve the immediate 
needs of this family, I am giving the market price of this article, and this peri- 
odical has sent the amount to the widow. Others who wish to fulfil their part 
may communicate with the president of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, Mr. William Dutcher, 525 Manhattan Avenue, New York. 

The blood of martyrs is as seed sown, and, sad and awful as is this tragedy, 
if it shall result in the awakening of public sentiment for the protection of 
wild life, and in a revulsion on the part of the women of America and of the 
civilized world against the millinery use of wild-bird feathers and plumes, 
which is illegal and immoral, and which contraband traffic cost Bradley his life, 
his tragic martyrdom in the cause of duty shall not have been in vain. 





UP FOR TRIAL 


(Continued from page 22) 











that unless.testimony is given with positiveness it might as well not be given 
at all. Mitch as it is to be deprecated, an assertive lie is of much more weight 
with a jury; than an anemic statement of the truth. The juror imagines himself 
telling thestory, and feels that if he were doing so and his testimony were true, 
he would be so convincing that the jury could have no doubt about it at all. 
Ofttimes a witn ss leads the jury to suspect that he is a liar simply because 
he has too strong a sense of the proprieties of his position vehemently to resent 
a suggestion of untruthfulness. The gentleman who mildly replies ‘‘That is 
not so’”’ toa challenge of his veracity, makes far less impression on the jury 
than the coal-heaver who leans forward and shakes his fist in the shyster’s face 
exclaiming: ‘‘If ye said that outside, ye little spalpeen, I’d knock yer head off.” 
‘‘Ah,”’ say the jury, ‘‘there’s a man for you.’’ Just as your puritan is at a 
disadvantage in an alehouse, and your dandy in a mob, so are the hyper- 
conscientious and the oversensitive and refined before a jury. The most 
effective witness is he whom the general run of jurors can understand, who 
speaks their own language, feels about the same emotions, and is not so mor- 
bidly conscientious about details that in qualifying his statement to meet the 
exact truth, he finds himself entangled and rendered helpless in his own refine- 
ments. A distinguished lawyer testifying in a recent case was so careful to 
qualify every statement and refine every bit of his evidence that the jury took 
the word of a perjured loafer and a street-walker in preference. This kind of 
thing happens again and again, and the wily witness who thinks himself clever 
in appearing overdisinterested is ‘“‘hoist by his own petard.’’ The jury at once 
distrust him. ‘They feel either that he is making it all up, or is in fact not sure 
of his evidence, else, they argue, he would be more certain in giving it. 

Most witnesses in the general run of criminal cases have no comprehension 
of the meaning of words of more than three syllables. It is hopeless to make 
use of even such modest members of our national vocabulary as ‘‘preceding,”’ 
“‘subsequent,’’ ‘‘various,’”’ etc. A negro when asked. if certain shots were 
simultaneous replied: 

“Yas, boss. Dat’s it! ’Zactly simultaneous! One rzgh?¢ after de odder.” 

The ordinary witness usually says ‘‘minutes’’ when he means ‘‘seconds,” 
He will testify without hesitation that the defendant drew his revolver and 
shot the complainant, illustrating on the stand the rapidity of the movement. 
When asked how long it took, he will answer: ‘‘Oh, about two or three minutes.” 

A proper medium in which to converse between the lawyer and witness is 
sometimes difficult to find, and invariably much tact is required in handling 
witnesses of limited education. I remember one witness who was completely 
disconcerted by the use of the word ‘‘cravat,’’? and at the precise moment the 
attorney was so confused as not to be able to remember any synonym. The 
Tenderloin and the Bowery have a vocabulary of their own differing somewhat 
from that of beggars and professional criminals. The language of the ordinary 
policeman is a polyglot of all three. Popular writers on the ‘‘ powers that prey,”’ 
and dabblers in criminology in general, are apt to become the victims of self- 
alleged ‘‘convicts’”’ and ‘‘criminals’’ who are anxious to sell unreliable informa- 
tion for honest liquor. A large part of the lingo in realistic treatises on prison 
life and ‘“‘life among the burglars,’’ originates in the doped imagination of 
whatever fanciful ‘‘reformed’’ thief happens to be the personal gold mine of 
that particular author. Thieves, like any distinct class, make use of slang, 
a small part of which is peculiar to them alone. But for the most part the 
‘‘tough’’ elements in the community make themselves easily understood either 
in the office or on the witness-stand. 

Where the witness speaks a foreign language the task of discovering exactly 
what he knows, or even what he actually says, is herculean. In the first place 
interpreters, as a rule, give the substance—as they understand it—of the wit- 
ness’s testimony rather than his exact words. It is also practically impossible to 
cross-examine through an interpreter, for the whole psychological significance 
of the answer is destroyed, ample opportunity being given for the witness to 
collect his wits and carefully to frame his reply. One could cross-examine a 
deaf mute by means of the finger alphabet about as effectively as an Italian 
through a court interpreter, who probably speaks (defectively) seventeen 
languages. 

The reader might perhaps conclude from what has been said that the action 
of the ordinary jury must in most cases be founded simply upon guess-work. 
To acertain degree this can not be denied, and it is equally true that all the 
delicate processes of the human mind, and the shadowy presences there of in- 
tent, motive, and recollection, can never be demonstrated. save by inference. 
Our machinery is crude indeed. Ofttimes it is like trying to dissect a butterfly 
with a pair of pincers, and the wonder is that the jury are able to get at the 
truth as frequently as they do. Hence the necessity for the advocate to assist 
the jury and remedy their ignorance of the psychology of testimony by his 
own observation, knowledge, and experience. With the jury keenly alive to all 
the possibilities of error in the testimony of even the most honest of witnesses, 
it is for the advocate, the Psychologist of the Law, to test by his cross-examina- 
tion and demonstrate in his summing up the precise probative value of the ev!- 
dence, frequently revealing, below an apparently limpid stream of truth, a turbid 
bed of conjecture, assumption, belief, hearsay, and inaccuracy of expression, 
with frequently the rank weeds of perjury growing just beneath the surface. 








Desserts 
are easily and quickly prepared when Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is used. Always have a supply 
on hand and be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York.—Adv. 
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ET’S talk it over between ourselves. Open a 
correspondence. Get acquainted that way. 
Learn of each other. 

The subject of Life Insurance isn’t a hard 
thing to understand. No great mystery about it; 
no guestion as to its value. 

I think that the man who needs life insurance 
most is the man who is employed on a salary and 
who has a family. Death will cross that man off the 
pay-roll; and that might mean much to his family. 

Do you think of that? Do you think of it now 
while you are in good health, now when the rate is 
cheapest for you? ‘That’s the time to think of it,surely. 

Maybe you do think; can’t stop thinking; and 
the more you think the more you conclude you 
can't? A man is apt to get that way-~—puzzled, 
perplexed, hesitating. 

You want to be put right; you really do. And 
I want to put you right. So sit down and let your- 
self out in a letter. ‘Tell me all about it-—how 
you're fixed, what your prospects are, how much 
insurance you'd like to get, and how old you are. 

Address it to me personally. I say this because 
I want you to feel free to consult me: You'll get a 
friendly reply, one that will help you. Seeif you don’t. 


pater 


PRESIDENT 


Washington Life Insurance Company 
145 Broadway, New York 








STODEBAKER 


‘“‘The Automobile with a Reputation Behind It’’ 
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"THE height of sane engineering skill is represented in 
the new Studebaker models. For high efficiency with 
low weight; for progressiveness tempered with common 
sense; for elegance combined with durability; for noiseless 
mechanism; for ease of control; for accessibility of vital 
parts—for ‘‘cars built for service,” look to Studebaker. 


THREE GASOLINE MODELS SIX ELECTRIC MODELS 


Model E, 20-24 H. P. - . - - $2600 Model 22, Runabout - - - $1050 
4cylinder, storage battery, jump spark ignition Model 24, Stanhope = o - $1200 
Model F, 28-32 H. P. - f - $3000 Model 16, Victoria-Phaeton = - - $1750 
4-cylinder, storage battery, jump spark ignition Model 20, Surrey - - - $2800 


Model 21, Station Wines - - $3500 


Model G, 30-35 H. P. - - - $3700 . 
30°35 $ Model 2012, 14-Passenger Omnibus - $2800 


4cylinder, Sims-Bosch low tension, magneto ignition 


Also five models of automobile trucks and delivery wagons 
Complete catalogues on application 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


STUDEBAKER REPOSITORIES 


New York City Br 









. oadway and 48th Sis. PoRTLAND, ORE. - - 330 336 E. Morrison St. 
Cure AGo, lit 375-388 Wabash Av Sact Lake City, Uran - - - - 157.159 State St. 
San Francises, Cat 4 Cor: Market and 10th Sts Denver, Coro. - : Cor, Fifteenth and Blake Sts, 
Kaysas City, Mo. 13th and Hickory Sts. Datias, TEx. - = ©  S9-310 Ries 
SELLING AGENCIES 
Autoona, Pa., W. H. & L. C. Wonrr, 1011 Chestnut Ave. Cincinnati, On10, HanaverR AuTomMoBILE Co., 118 E. 7th St. 
*TON, Mass.. Harny Fospick Co., 53-55 Stanhope St. Erik, Pa. ,C.R.Dencu, Erik Finerroor G ‘th & State Sts 

Burrato, N. Y.. Nationan Batreny Co. Puitapeceata, Pa., Titman, Legps & Cc arket St. 
CLEVELAND, O10, CENTRAL AUTOMOBILE Co., 409 Erie St Pittssuke, Pa., KanKER Bros, Co., Baum and Beatty Sts. 

8 ANGELES, CaL., W. G. Nevin, Hellman Bldg., Cor. 4th and Spring Sts. 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nationa, AutomosiLe Co., 1711-13 14th St., N. W. 
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Garment ° 
Fastener 





It’s in 
Nae the SLIDE 
Have You SEEN Them ? 


Have You USED Them? 


They are something new 
and the very best garmcnt 
fastener youcan buy. Cost 
no more than the ordinary 
kind. 

They slide shutands/ayshut. 

“Just slide them open.” 

They are flat, strong and 
on the garment altogether 
invisible. 

Cannot catch or tear the gar- 
ment. 

Guaranteed not to rust. 

Cuffs and Collars fit snug and 
secure if you use Number 60, the 
smallest Nottahook. 

Number 25 on tape, as a skirt 
supporter, holds your skirt and 
waist together without the least 
sagging. 

For the placket and back or 
front of waist, Number 55 on tape 
(mercerized) is perfect. 


aN 
_ Mat car ne oe JJ The reason we advocate the use 


, = , of Nottahook tape goods is be- 
cause the Nottahooks are riveted to the tape by machine at the factory. All you need 
to do is to sew the tape on your waist or placket and it outwears a dozen waists or 
skirts. Being riveted on tape there are no threads that will cut or pull loose. 

With Nottahooks in the house you have a Garment Fastener that docs away with the use of Hooks 
and Eycs, Pins and Buttons. You have a Garment Fastener that can be sewed on 

fst, YOUR PLA“KET 3rd, YOUR COLLARS AND CUFFS 

2nd, YOUR WAIST 4th, YOUR CHILDREN’S « LOTHES 

IF YOUR DEALER WILL NOT SUPPLY YOU WITH NOTTAHOOKS 
send 12 cents in stamps and we will send you by mail prepaid sufficient Nottahooks for 
your placket, also one Nottahook Tape Skirt Supporter — OR, Send 50 cents in stamps and 
we will send you sufficient Nottahook Skirt Supporters for four Waists and two Skirts, Nott- 
ahooks to sew on your placket and enough for the front, collars and cuffs of a Waist. STATE 
COLOR WANTED. Sew ons in Black, and Nickel-Tape Goods in Black, White and Gray. 
With the 50-Cent Assortment, if you will send us your dealer's name and the name of your 
dressmak: r, we shall send you, FREE, a beautifully embossed Panel 5x16, handsome enough 
to frame and hang on your parlor wall. State color of panel wanted — Gold, Bronze, Helio. 
Canvassing Agents can make good money by selling Nottahooks. Correspondence from 
dressmak~rs solicited 
TH 


E NOTAHOOK COMPANY 605 Broadway, New York City 
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There are special low rates 
west this summer. 


You can plan now for a trip through 
the mountains, valleys and scenic wonders 
of Colorado and Utah. To California, 
where summer is a panorama of blossoms 
and fruits. 


Where you can see the marvelous Yosemite 
or the famous Yellowstone National Park and 
a multitude of other attractive spots. 

Or we will take you to Portland and 
the Puget Sound country, where a new 
empire is building, and by special steamer 
along the beautiful Alaskan Coast. 

Or to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, or 
the charming lakes and summer resorts of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

To the Dakota Hot Springs and Black Hills. 

We will marl you a _ booklet showing 
special rates, dates on which tickets will be 
sold and everything you want to know, and 
we will make it easy for you to plan a trip for 
a limited sum of money, and for such length 
of time as you wish to devote to it. 


If you are interested, fill up the blank lines on the attached 
coupon and mail it today. 


W.B.KNISKERN, P.T.M., Chicago & North. 
Western Ry., Chicago, Illinois: 
Please mail me booklets regarding rates and 
arrangements for special low rates West this 
summer. 


nee cocietmanies Pen dees ee 
Address 
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at home—=in leisure hours. 























10,686 Novices 


—- most of them with no tool experience whatever — built boats during the 
past twelve months by the Brooks System. These boats consisted of all 
classes (sixty styles and sizes) — canoes — rowboats — sailboats — launches 
— yachts, etc.,— ranging in size from 9 feet up—the patterns varying 
in price from $2.50 to $25.00. Nearly every one of these boats was built 
Over fifty per cent of these same amateur 
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builders are now building their Second boats. 
hundreds of letters and photographs of the boats from these builders. 


What the Brooks System Is 


The Patterns. Each one is printed on heavy paper 


the exact size of a part and there is a separate pattern 
for — piece that goes into the boat. We tell you 
how to la 

itis to be cut. We tell you exactly how to cut — you 


y each pattern on the material from which 


cut. We then tell you how to fasten each part in its 
place — what kind of a nail to use and how to drive 
it—you drive it. You need no mechanical ability. 
The Brooks System supplies this. How is shown in 
our catalog. 


The Instruction Sheets and Illustrations thorough- 
ly cover every minute detail of the construction of 
the boat. Each set of patterns has a special set of 
instruction sheets fully illustrated. 


They explain how to assemble the parts in proper 
order—how to finish and fit out the boat. The illus- 
trations are reproduced from actual photographs and 
outline drawings showing each step of the work. 
There can be no mistake. 


Material Required. We give you an itemized list 
of all the material required with instructions how 
the lumber should be dressed and purchased with- 
out waste. Almost every household has the few 
tools you need. 


Boat Building as a Recreation 


A large percentage of our orders come from 
doctors—iawyers and ministers—who take up the 
Brooks System, for the exercise and mental relaxa- 
tion. The Brooks System is a life-giving, brain- 
clearing form of physical culture. There is as much 
exercise—and more fun—in swinging a hammer 
than pulling a chest weight—and you have some- 
thing tangible to show for it —a fine, valuable boat 
which will keep you in the open air every minute of 
pleasant weather. 





For the Boy 


There is no healthier or more inspiring amusement 
for a boy than to build a boat for himself. It teaches 
him self-reliance, practical mechanics, and is a train- 


ing useful in after life. 


As a Business Opportunity 


There is a big profit in the boat building busi- 
ness. Seventy-five per cent of the selling price 
of boats is for design and labor—we furnish the S 
patterns (designs)—you the labor. 


We have started hundreds in the boat building 
business—they have succeeded. 

One man writes that he built sixteen boats 
from one set of patterns last season—another 
ten. 

Our catalog will enable you to calculate the cost to 
the exact dollar on building skiffs—duck boats — 
canoes — rowboats — tenders — dories — launches — 
racers — stern paddle wheelers -— larks — sailboats 
and yachts. 


Complete Knock-Down Boats 


We manufacture and keep in stock a complete line 
of our boats in the knock-down form. These include 
the frame, planking, decking, hardware, fittings and 
paint, with full illustrated instructions for putting 
together. These knock-down boats are supplied 
principally for those who cannot get good material 
or for those who wish to save time. Special freight 
rates and quick delivery on foreign shipments. We 
prepay delivery charges on all patterns to any point 
in the world. 


Illustrated Catalog of All Our Boats Free 


Books We Publish: “Useful Information for the Amateur Yachtsman and Boat Builder.” Price 25 Cents. 
“The Principle and Operation of Marine Gasoline Engines.’ Price 25 Cents. 





Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Be Sure and Send for Our Free Catalog Today 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


144 Ship Street, Bay City, [lich., U. S. A. 
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Our new catalog contains 























